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AUCTIONS 

GLE HOUSE, HALSTEAD, ESSEX. Thursday 

and Friday, May 30 and 31, 1946. Sale of 
unusually fine Period Furniture, viz. Adam, 
Queen Anne, William and Mary, Sheraton, etc. 
Sevres, Miralene Dresden, Crown Derby, Heding- 
ham China, Cut Glass, 860 ozs. Georgian and other 
Silver. Oils, Water Colours. Engravings. Table 
and Bed Linen. Hunt Saddlery, Motor Mowers, 
S.S. Jaguar Saloon. By order of Lieut.-Col. E. H. 








Deacon. Catalogues 1/-, of STANLEY MOGER, 
O.B.E., F.A.1.. H>lsvead. 

——— 

PERSONAL 


ARAVAN WANTED by invalided ex-Officer as 
permanent home. Winchester Royal or similar 
large van. Also car up to 2) h.p., age immaterial. 
Would somebody please sell at reasonable price ? 
—Details to F/LT. S. A. ABBOTT, Snowball Farm, 
Burnham, Bucks. 
XHIBITION of 


Paintings by Old Masters, 





French Impressionists, Modern English 
Artists. Water Colours by Brabazon on view at 
THE ECCLESTON GALLERIES, 20, Eccleston 


Street, Victoria, S.W.1. _ 
ENTILEMAN, with good shooting experience 
over 3) years would like to join a good 

syndicate shoot, pheasants, partridges, for next 

season. Must be in the Midlands. State last 
season’s bag, number of guns, cost per gun.— 

Box 957. 

ENYA. If you think of settling in Kenya 
communicate with us, giving details of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Residential Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 

Shooting, Polo and Fishing. Excellent bathing 

and surfing at the coast. References: National 

Bank of India Ltd., Bishopsgate, E.C.; Standard 

Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10, Clements Lane, 

E.C.; Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.), Circus Place, 

E.C.; The East Africa Office, Grand Buildings 

Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Over 30 years’ residence 

in the Colony.—WHEELOCK & COATES, Box 863, 

Nairobi, Kenya. 

ANTED, Shooting Rights on Estate, several 
thousand acres, with keeper, within 25 miles 





Bristol.—Box 163. 
MISCELLANEOUS ae 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED — WITHOUT 


COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
44% tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

VANT GALLERIES, LTD., will pay best prices 

for fine quality, second-hand Furniture. 
—Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or phone EUSTON 4667. 

AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 

ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from the Officers 

Club, Grosvenor House, and B.B.C. Broad- 
open for private dances or residential 
engazement.—35 Oxford Gardens, Denham. 
*Phone: Den. 2748. 

LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 

old Shirts or your own Material into smart 


Overcoats, 


casts, 


Blouses at 2 gns. each. ‘*Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B. RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, 


Queensway, London, W.2. 

(rane WANTED. also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 

Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackie, 

Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 

Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 

AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 






Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
(COMPLETE CLEANING and Interior Renova- 
tion of Town and Country Houses, Hotels, 
Clubs, Flats, Offices, Carpets, Upholstery, Furni- 
ture, Floors, Walls, etc., thoroughly cleaned and 
restored. Nothing removed. Guaranteed process. 
Estimates free.—Write or phone your require- 
ments to CLARENDON CLEANING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. N.), 56, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. 
Welbeck 5361. 
Send your Corsets to us. Our 


& IRSETS. 
experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
cost given and the Corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
D* ATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all woodborers can be completely eradicated 





by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIE ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLAT ETC., urgently required for 


Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 

IAMONDS. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 

REDGING. Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. Trench 

excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 

VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 

and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 
JPOOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 

longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MARSHAL, 
LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 years’ 
reputation for craftsmanship. 


COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 


17, 1946 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min. 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
‘XCHANGE 12-bore Gun by Cogswell & Harrison, 
new, complete case, etc., Sandhurst model, for 
good quality Gold Cizarette Case. Above can be 
seen by appointment, London. —Apply Box 156. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Mikes easy recording details 
individual fields. crovs, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulation 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while im»vortance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explana- 
tory notes and sxecimen pages. Price 144, post 
free 14/111.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., Agri- 
cultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 236, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting: remodelling. — MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6 
UR RENOVATION. The Crown Furriers are 
specialists in Renovating, Remodelling. Dye- 
ing and Cleaning of Furs and Fur Coats. Hi¢h- 
grade workmanship, low charges. NO COUPONS, 
NO PURCHASE TAX.—THE CROWN FURRIERS 
(Licensed Fur Valuers), Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
Street, London. REGENT 1352. 
ANDBAGS, relininzs, broken frames, clasps, 
etc., repaired by experts. Post or call.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD., the world’s largest 
official retailers of ROLLS ROYCE and BENT- 
LEY CARS. Your inquiries invited.—12 and 13, 
St. George St., Hanover Sq., London, W.1. May- 
fair 7444. 
UST Rum means anything. OLD CHARLIE. 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurements if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
LA™8 SKINS and RABBIT FURS beautifully 
dressed: suitable for making gloves, sliopers, 
etc. From 92 to 258 each.—Write for particulars, 
DOMESTIC FUR PRODUCERS, LTD., Newton 
Abbot. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
INIA TURES. — Treasured Memories, 
Exquisitely painted from any photozraph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 78a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
BRACErORs tells you how they all ran.—Full 
particulars from the PUBLISHERS, 39-43, 
Battersea High Street, London, S.W.11. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condi- 
tion.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
WE GIVE GENEROUS PRICES for used gramo- 
phone records in fine condition, complete 
libraries or small lots purchased for cash to any 
amount. We also buy old recordings of the famous 
singers of the past on Fonotipia, Odeon, Angel 
Label, Black and Silver Label Columbia. Six 
guineas each for any orizinails of the following 














London, 


Artists: Rose Caron (Zonophone), Caruso (Light 
Blue Zonophone 1909), Emma Albani (Angel Labei) 
Elena Theodjorini (Zonoshone), Gemma Bell- 


incioni (Angel Label), Victor Maurel (Fonotipia) 
Edouard de Reszke (Columbia), Hariclea Darclee 
(Fonotipia), Lilli Lehmann (Odeon), Felia Lit- 
vinne (Fonotipia or Oljeon), Medea May-Fizgner 
(Red Anzel Label). Hizhest prices given for many 
other records of sinzers.—Write or call: THE 
COLLECTORS SHOP, 2), Newdort Court, London, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 8539. Duily 12-5 p.m.; Thursday, 
10-1 p.m. 
?ELL-KNOWN ARTiST, Exhibi.or 
paint a few life-sized Head 
Portraits from photographs for 
50 ens.—Box 157. 
EDUCATIONAL 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE, Summer Term 
commences May 1. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
1st Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


GARDENING 
LOCHES, used rightly, take the gamble out of 
gardening, give you bigger and better crops, 
save weeks of growing time, quickly repay their 
cost. With a few cloches the home gardener can 
be sure of plenty of fresh vegetables and delicious 
health-giving salads the year round. Send for 
details.—CHASE LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, 
Surrey. 
sTRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. No purchase tax. Send ld. 
stamp for List CL.46.—G. F. STRAWSON AND 
SON, Horley. Surrey. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’’ COPIES 
For Sale 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” perfect, sent within week of 
publication, Feb. 8, 1946, onwards.—Offers to 
Box 158. 
40 ODD COPIES “COUNTRY LIFE” 1945 and 
1946, | Ww hat offers ?—Box 167. 
Wanted - 
WANTED to complete year 1943, ** 
issues for January. Please state price. Also 
for Sale, ‘‘Country Life’’ issues Sept. 10 - Dec. 31. 
1943 (12 copies) and Mar. 3, 1944. What offers ? 
—Apply, Box 159. 





R.A., will 
and Shoulders 
reduced fee of 














Country Life’ 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


COUNTRY “LOVER, experienced Domestic Help 
or Housekeeper required for Fruit Farm; easily 
run house, Aga cooker. Maid kept and outside 
help. Must be good cook. Home produce. Refer- 
ences essential.—McKECHNIE, Castle Fruit 
Farm, Newent, Glos. = 
ANDSCAPE GARDENERS. First-class Men 
required, also Gardener-Chauffeur. Must have 
excellent references. Flat provided and accom- 
modation for wives (no children) provided willing 
undertake some domestic duties. Preference to 
ex-Service men. Location South Coast.—Box 150. 
OUNG WOMAN required to live in. Must be 
fond of children. Youngest boy 8 years. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for young woman not afraid 
of work seeking good home. High wages paid and 
liberal time off. Leicestershire mining district.— 
Box 155. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 








FRUTLER, Waiting. Valeting, Announcer: 
Receptions, Cocktails, Day, Week-ends. 
Clothes pressed, cleaning. By post. References, 


’Phone: Pollards 3236 (evenings).—G. GODDARD, 
46. Heybridge Avenue, S.W.16. 
), DUCATED FRENCHWOMAN, not young, 
fluent English, German, well-read. travelled. 
Efficient inall household duties, requires fost as 
Lady-Housekeeper, wher: staff cr comran‘on to 
elderly lady or young girls. Highest English 
references.—Box 88. 
}DUCATED MAN requires post first-class resi- 
dential hotel or country guest-house. Share 
of profits. Own car.—Box 154. 
» DUCATED MAN (40), married, requires ‘position 
farm or estate: experienced, ride, drive car, 
lorry and tractor, running repairs, rough carnen- 
try: keen, adaptable, conscientious.—Box 151. 
E* -W.A.A.F., age 23 years, public school educa- 
tion, typist. some knowledge of French and 
nursing, good organising ability, keen worker, 
seeks interesting progressive post as Receptionist 
in hotel or country club; southern counties or 
Scotland preferred.—Box R.3, W. H. SMITH & SON 
LTD., Booksellers, Altrincham. 
~ ADY (42), experienced driver, well | educated, 
knowledge of housekeeping, adaptable, con - 
panionable, seeks post with —_ middle-class 
family: town or country.—Box 1 
IEUT.-COL. (46), ex-supt. large “indian “estat? 
and Govt. poultry farm manager, seeks post 
Manager private syndicate shooting estate or 
Assistant to Estate Agent.—Box 1 
ROFESSIONAL MAN wecomtiy retired), 53, 
clerical, driving, tuition, gardening, handy- 
man, and wife (trained nurse), 48, seek employ- 
ment as married couple from early autumn in 
congenial atmosphere in private house, in West 
Country, preferably South Devon, not isolated 
country: good quarters essentiil.—Box 152 
TO: college-trained Students wish for post in 
private garden: entire charge. Cottage avail- 
able.—Reply, ELSPETH LAWRENCE, 19, Meols 
Drive. Hovl>ke, Wirr?l. 
































HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BERSOCH, NORTH WALES, “Plas Ha 


Overlooking Cardigan Bay. Situat ulfryn," 





seven acres of restful gardens and lawn “oan 
from beach. Safe bathing, sandy beac!,, privat 
beach pavilion. Tennis and Squash Courts Golt 
Yachting, Sea Fishing. Low rainfal! ‘Every 
possible comfort. Own garden produce pay 
poultry. Inclusive terms, from 8 gns. . 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beau: ful West 

Wight. THE OSBORNE PRIVATE HOTEy, 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hc-pitality 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and exce nt fog’ 


Garage. Terms from 5 to 6% gens. o-r 


r week, 


Tel.: Freshwater 236. 
EAUTY OF LIVING: in l6th-centi: “Manor 
Lovely rooms and bathrooms; ce: ral heat’ 


Cotswold surroundings; games and mming: 
Danish-French-English dishes in anci dining 








hall: attentive host.—-WESTON MANO} Mc, 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 
ONSIDER YOUR HEALTH and enj 
A SPRING Holiday at 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, CO! ;waLy 
Where the kindly Gulf Stream pro cts our 
visitors against the fickleness of ti British 
climate. First-class 4-star Hotel, priv Suites 
good fare, warmth, and close golf, ‘pS and 
cinema. From 1 gn.aday. Telephone 3ude 15, 





C"a RIVIERA, PERRANPORT! 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HC EL, 
On the edge of the sea, . 








Always Good Food. Bedrooms with hroom 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. , 

ROVE HOTEL, Singleton. Chichest: . Excu- 
sive Country House Hotel, in bea ful olq 
world village near Goodwood. Exce!! 1 food: 
— walks. Golfing, riding. Tel.: ngleton 





ASTBOURNE. ad 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 








its food, comfort and courtesy. Inquiries wil] 
have the personal attention of our Me »ageress, 
Miss Finlayson. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines), 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langst ~~ Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 20%, 
AYTOR (nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel 
Facing south, with pleasant gardens. Warm 
andcomfortable. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No, 


Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
1 Glorious Border Country. = 
TEVIOTDALE LODGE 
offers an atmosphere of home with the service 
and comfort of a first-class hotel. Centra! heating, 
h. and c. water. Fishing, Shooting, Golf, Tennis, 
Moorland walks. Tariff on request. Near Hawick, 
Roxburghshire. Telephone: Teviotdale 232. 
LANDUDNO. Sunnymede Private Hotel, 
West Parade, West Shore. Overlooking 
mountains and sea. Near golf course. H. and c, 
and fires in all bedrooms. Central heated. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. 














LONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 226,78 





LIVESTOCK 
YORDON SETTER AND ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIEL PUPPIES. Two dog and two 
bitch puppies for sale. Lovely sturdy youngsters, 
for work, show or pets. By Echo of Cairlie who is 
a grand young dog with a perfect temperament. 
Dogs 10 gns. Bitches 8 gn;. Mrs. M. M. C. ROWE 
Hazelmere, Kirby-le-Soken, Essex. Frinton 334. 
‘Ec o’ is at stud here, fee 4 gns. 
ANDSOME BROWN POODLE DOG for sale, 
18 months, house trained, over distemper, 
perfect disposition. Registered K. C. Happy 
country home only. Seen London. Price 30 gns. 
—BALFOUR, Firthesden Rise, Ashridge Park, 
Berkhamsted. 
IVAENIATURE § SMOOTH DACHSHUND PUPPIES. 
Excellent pedigree, strong and healthy. Car- 
riage paid by air.—MRS. ATKINSON, Levelinn 
House, Colby, Isle of Man. 
OULTRY HOUSES. Please send for details of 
the BLACKNELL *‘ALL PURPOSE” to H. and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union Street, Farnborough, 





Hants. 
GALUKI PUPPIES, healthy, intelligent: ideal 
companions; at reasonable prices.—MRS. 


ANGEL, *‘Catherstone,’’ Digswell, Welwyn (256), 
Herts. 
ELLOW LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES 


for sale, born February 16, by Braeroy, Riever, 
out of Burrowith Blonde. Excellent shooting 
strain and pedigree. Price 15 guineas.—Pzrticu- 
lars from MRS. E. N. ALLAN, Swallowcliffe Manor, 
Salisbury. Tel.: Tisbury 248. 
W: ANTED, a good DANDIE DINMONT PUPPY 
under six months old; bitch preferred.— 
WILKINSON, Offham, Kent. 


FOR SALE 
HURN STANDS, made from Government 
surplus equipment. All steel and will last 
years. Painted dark green, look natural in any 
surroundings. Greatly facilitate loading and 
unloading. Prices from £415/-. Illustrated 
brochure on request.—JOHN CHAPMAN & SON, 
Povey Cross. Horley, Surrey. 
ROWN DERBY COFFEE SET, 6 cups and sau- 
cers, Silver holders and spoons. In case, as 
new, 12gns. Seen by appointment near London,— 
Box 165. 
YOLF BALLS. Nine new needled Top-Flites. 
Offers ? Also 13-piece Drawing Instrument 
Set, in case, £8.—Box 162. 
\OLF CLUBS, Range Finder Rapiers, 5 irons, 
2 brassies, chromium plated, nearly new, 
8 balls, locking bag.—DOGGETTS, Chipperfield, 
Herts. 
GF COURSE or ESTATE TRACTOR on 
pneumatics. Petrol Roller, 4 cyl., 30 cwt. 
3 rollers. Both pull grass mowers. Saw Bench 
and Engine. —SMITH, Inworth, Kelvedon, Essex. 


LAve OIL, FAMOS (Aladdin pattern), £2.— 


4 STEWART, Pulborough. 


NE PAIR FINEST LINEN SHEETS, 102 x 124, 

perfect condition, best offer over £10. Also 
1 pair 92 x 106 coarser weave, 2 unused Damask, 
Tablecloths 2 yards square. Stone-marten Stole, 
4 skins and tails, light colour, excellent con- 
dition. What offers ?—Box 160. 














MAkLow 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444, 
NEw FOREST. 





PAULTONS 

A charming old-world Hotel. Southampton 7 
miles. Extensive and secluded grounds forming 
an admirable centre for Hunting, Shooting and 
Fishing, or for a quiet and peaceful holiday. Tel.: 








Ower 5.—PAUI LTONS, Ower, near Romsey, Hants. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. Between 

moors and sea. Good cooking; own f 1. Com- 

fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHIT INGHAM, 

Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

ORTH DEVON. Woodford Brid Hotel, 

Milton Damerel Brandis Corner. Between 

Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Idea! .urround- 

ings; 42 miles trout fishing. Good {. 0d, every 

comfort; h. and c. in all bedrooms. F:.m 7 gns. 

Telephone: Milton Damerel 252, 

HELTON COUNTRY HOTEL, ossbush, 
Aruniel. Old-world surrounding: modern 
comforts, h. and c. all rooms, centre heating; 
own poultry and garden produce; ex ent cui- 
sine. Private bathroom available.—P: »., MRS. 

GARDNER, ’Phone Arundel 3286. Fro | 7 gns. 
OMERSET.—Warm, comfortable gu st house. 
Good food; good service. Lov y views. 

Large beautiful gardens; 17 acres grow: .. Terms 

on application.—ELLISCOMBE HO near 

Wincanton. Tel.: Wincanton 3247. _ 

HE GRAND HOTEL, 
FORT WILLIAM 

now opened under new proprietors an anage- 

ment. 

The Hotel has leased a famous Inve! s-shire 
Deer Forest, and can offer its patr deer- 
stalking under ideal conditions. Ex) ‘ienced 
Stalkers, Ghillies and Ponies will be pr. iced at 
inclusive terms. In the absence of grous Rough 
Shooting and Fishing will also be avai le. 


THE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILI M 








is a modern building, centrally heat with 

delightful public rooms and 42 bedroom ll hot 

running water). Excellent cuisine and  rvice. 
Licensed. 

Terms on application to: Resident ector, 

GRAND HOTEL (FORT WILLIAM LTD. 

Telephone: FORT WILLIAM 22. —_ 

ORTHING. ALEXANDER’ ‘i0TEL 

‘*Sunspot of the Sunny South’ 
on the sea front. 

Exquisitely furnished, giving real mfort, 

warmth and superb cuisine. Central «ating. 

h. and c. in all rooms. Farm produce. 2.A.C, 

*Phone: Worthing 925. — 

25, HIGH STREET, BEWDLEY, RCS, 

’ Lovely Georgian house in a peace: river 

side town, from 5% gns. per week. G food 

and every comfort.—MRS. STANLEY HER. 

Tel.: Bewdlev 171. _— 
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[| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ANGUS—BETWEEN DUNDEE AND FORFAR 


Sheltered and pleasant position about 350 feet above sea level facing South overlooking the Firth of Tay 


The stone-built Residence 

stands in wooded policies 

and is approached by a 
drive. 








6 public rooms, 8 principal 
and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Grampian electric light and 
Co.’s water. Central heating 
throughout. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 6 with rooms over. 


THE POLICIES have a 
variety of trees. Lawns. 
The rock garden is a fea- 
ture. Woodland garden 

and woodlands. rr gt 













ee 


E FARM of about 260 ACRES, allarable, is in a high state of cultivation, and the farmhouse and steading, which are in good order, 
are let on an annual tenancy at £387. 15 Cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 350 ACRES 


GOLF. SHOOTING. 
Further particulars from: Messrs. J. & H. PattuLto & Donatp, 1, Bank Street, Dundee, or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RKUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1. — (36,990) 


SURREY 


2} miles from Godalming. 14 miles from Bramley. Guildford 5 miles, London 36 miles 


*“ ORCHARDS,’’ GODALMING 





Study, drawing room 60 ft. x 
20 ft., dining room, 10 bed- 
rooms, and 5 bathrooms. 


Occupying a magnificent 
position about 350 feet 
above sea level just off the 
Godalming- Bramley Road 
with extensive views over 
wooded country. 


Cloister leading to studio 
with north light. 


Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. Tele- 
phone. Modern cesspool 
An extremely well- drainage. 
appointed house by 


Lutyens. Stabling for 3. horses. 


Garages for 3 cars. 
4 cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 

with tennis court, walled 

kitchen gardens, Damson 
orchard of 11 acres 


Built of Bargate stone, 
standing well back from the 
road and entered from a 
courtyard. : — > “tee SRS =i rs 
In all about 38 AUKES. KKEEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
For SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. FovER, WHITE & Prescott, 8, Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & KRUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan in course of preparation. 


SURREY—14; MILES FROM LONDON 


One mile from Esher Station. Frequent electric train service to Town 


‘“ WOODSIDE,’’ ESHER 
Standing in a miniature — 
park with beautiful 
gardens. 

The Residence is built of 
Sussex brick with a Cotswold 
stone tiled roof, and _ is 
approached by a_ drive. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
7 bed and 2 dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms. Main electric 
light, gas, water and drainage. 
Central heating. Independent 
hot-water system. Telephone. 
Garages. Cottage. Chauffeur’s 
flat. Lawns, rose, walled and 
kitchen gardens, 2 paddocks. 


VACANT POSSESSION. are ge: =, 

13 Acres of Parkland suitable for Building Development, at present laid out as a nine-hole golf course, let at £60 per annum. 
ABOUT 23 ACRES FREEHOLD 

or SALE by AUCTION as a whole, or in 2 lots, in the Hanover Square Estate Rooms on May 28, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold) 


Solicitors : Messrs. BIRKBECK, JULIUS, Epwarps & CoBurRN, 49, Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. STANLEY Hicks & Son, 113, Cannon Street, 
E.C.4, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Mayfair 3771 | 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «camecit NOBTRIOS! oan 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.J. 


CASTLE ST. CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) Anp ar NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, AND CHICHESTER 


Mayvair 3316/7 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


MID-KENT 


about 1 hour by train from London 
For Sale, a beautiful 
QUEEN ANNE 

RESIDENCE 

of moderate size with 9 

principal bedrooms, 4 bath- 

rooms, servants’ accommo- 

dation, billiards and 3 
reception rooms. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Garage, outbuildings and 
cottages, inexpensive gar- 
dens, pasture and woodland 
In all about 217 ACRES 


Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 3316 7). 








AUCTION SALE MAY 27 
By direction of Trustees. 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


SOUTHLEIGH, CHESTERTON, CIRENCESTER 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms. Up-to-date 
modernised offices. Main services. Central heating. Mature gardens and grounds. 
ABOUT 13, ACRES 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Oid Council Chambers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 3345). 





AUCTION SALE MAY 27 
By direction of Lt.-Col. B. R. Turner, D.S.O. 


BRINKWORTH HOUSE, NR. CHIPPENHAM, WILTS 
WELL-APPOINTED AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


Halls, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, modernised labour-saving 
offices. Main electric light and power. Main water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
First-rate hunter stabling for 8 horses. Man’s flat. Garages. 2 cottages. Charming 
gardens. Fine old park-like paddocks. 14 ACRES 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334 5). 





By direction of Captain R.O. W. Arkwright. 


SOMERSET 


2 miles Bruton 


Choice, residential, sporting 
and agricultural estate with 
tine modernised period 
house set in a park. 
COLINSHAYES 
MANOR, BRUTON 
Hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
nursery suite, 3 bathrooms, 
modernised offices. Out- 
buildings, stabling, gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
DAIRY FARM 
(let at £234/10/- per annum) 
376 ACRES 
Vacant possession manor 
and woodlands. 
Auction at the Digby Hotel, Sherborne, on June 13, 1946, at 4 p.m. 
Particulars price 2/- each. Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
Hendford, Yeovil (Telephone 1066). Land Agents : BENNETT & CO., Bruton 
(Telephone 3109). Solicitors: WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel 
Street, London, W.C.2. 








By direction of Major Trevor Price. With Vacant Possess; 
OLD HOUSE, CALMSDEN 


Near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

















SMALL COTSWOLD 
MANOR HOUSE, well 
modernised. Lounge, 3 
reception rooms, compact 
offices, 7 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Stabling. Double 
garage. Attractive small 
gardens. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Hot and 
cold services. Small 

gardens. : 
For pee by Auction (unless opeclaaaie sold privately) on Monday, May 2: 
1946, at 3 - Ulustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Messr 


p.m 
JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Solicito: ; 
Messrs. SEWELL, RAWLINS & PERKINS, Cirencester. 





AUCTION SALE MAY 27 
An artist's paradise in a favourite part of the Cotswolds. 
HAREGROVE, CRANHAM 
Painswick 2% miles. Cheltenham 9% miles. 
STONE-BUILT PART 13th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, modernised offices. Garage, stabling. Own wat: 
supply and electricity. Good drainage. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON ~ tag 5 Old Council Chambers, Cirencester 
(Tel 334 5). 





AUCTION SALE JUNE 5 
By direction of the owner. 


CHILWORTH TOWER, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-BUILT GENTLEMAN’S 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Well-fitted 
domestic offices. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Lodge and cottage. 
Garage. Small farmery. Matured gardens. 8% ACRES 
Joint Auctioneers: SCAMMEL & SMITH, F.A.I., The Auction Mart, 
Eastleigh (Tel. 87201), JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/ 7). 





By direction of Captain A. Petro. 
NEAR BATH 


Within 5 miles of the city. 
Fine modernised Freehold 
Georgian Residence (ca. 
1750) occupying lovely 
position. 
CAISSON HOUSE 
COMBE HAY 
NEAR BATH 
Hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, up-to-date 
offices. Cottage, bungalow, 
outbuildings. Grounds in- 
cluding walled kitchen 
garden. 35 ACRES 
Auction June 12, 1946, 3 p.m., at Fortts Restaurant, Bath. Particulars ene 
1/- each. Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeo. 
(Telephone 1066). Solicitors: — FINDEISON & TOSSWILI. ’ 
‘orquay. 

















Grosvenor 3121 


(3 tines) WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1! 





30 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


by fast trains, yet in a rural area. 
Pleasant views. 
A CHARMING 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of special architectural merit. 
10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, hall, 3-4 
reception rooms. 


PRICE £20,000. 








All main services. Central heati: 
Fitted basins. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. W: 
timbered grounds, in all 


20 ACRES 


Early possession. 


All inquiries to WINKWORTH & Co. 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 





EXECUTORS’ SALE 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
1 mile Taplow Station 
A MODERN GABLED RESIDENCE 
WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room. Co’s electricity 
[and gas. Modern drainage. STABLING, GARAGE. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION PRICE £6,5000 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48. Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





WEST COUNTRY 
On the edge of a charming Cotswold village. Oxford 18 miles. 
A STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


Containing some 12 bed and dressing rooms, bath, hall and 3 rece ption rooms. Maiz 
water. Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages. Farm buildings, etc. 


FOR SALE WITH 275 ACRES. PRICE £20,000. 
Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Public Trustee and his Co-E.xecutors, the Executors of the late Lord Illingworth. 


YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING 
RAMSGILL AND HEATHFIELD MOORS, UPPER NIDDERDALE 
With Sporting Rights over 5,955 ACRES 
forming ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN GROUSE MOORS in the NORTH OF ENGLAND 


Covering more than 8 square miles without road, footpath or fence across them, 17 miles from Harrogate. 
THE AVERAGE BAG during 55 years has been 1,166 brace p.a., though on occassions the bag has approached 3,000 brace. 
The whole property will first be offered together as one unit, but if not so sold then in two lots as follows :- 
r 1.—RAMSGILL MOOR AND BENTS, SHEPHERD’S COTTAGE, and GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE, KENNELS, GAME LARDER, ete. (Freehold). 2,627 Acres. SPORTING 
RIGHTS FOR GROUSE AND BLACK GAME over Moorland Allotments, 292 Acres. 
2,—HEATHFIELD MOOR, KEEPER’S and SHEPHERD’S HOUSES, Kennels and Game Larder, Meadow and Pasture Land, and MERRYFIELD FARM (Freehold), 2,745 
Acres. SPORTING RIGHTS FOR GROUSE AND BLACK GAM E over Moorland Allotments, 437 Acres. 
Sporting Rights are available for the coming season, and an outstanding feature is the COMPLETE CON TROL which a Purchaser gains, owing to conditions laid 
down to give absolute protection during the breeding and shooting seasons. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction at the North Eastern Station es Harrogate, on Friday, May 24, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. THEODORE GODDARD «& Cc O.. 5, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Land Agents : W. B. BOORD, Esq., F.S.1., F.L.A.S., hand Office, Pateley Bride, Harrogate. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.; Messrs. HOLLIS & WEBR. 3, Park Place, Leeds, 1. 
Particulars with Plans and Special Conditions of Sale, price 1 - each. 


QUARTER MILE RICHMOND PARK 14 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


) yards SHEEN COMMON. 3, mile MORTLAKE STATION (Southern Rly.) 











Overlooking a well-known Golf Course 


XRCHARD HOUSE, CHRIST CHURCH ROAD, S.W.14 500 feet 


up, facing south and west. 





A secluded Non-B e of character mainly on two floors 
Lounge hall, 3 reception Beautifully-fitted 
rooms, 5 principal bed- modern Georgian-style 
rooms, 3-4 staff bedrooms. House, in first-rate order 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. modern offices with throughout. 
wood block floors. Four reception rooms. 
Central Heating. bed and dressing rooms. 2 


Well matured and timbered bathrooms, complete offices. 


gardens with lawns, flower All main services. 
beds, rose garden with A 
paved walks. Numerous Central Heating. 
valuable trees. Garage for 2 cars. Very 
[wo garages (both cen- delightful grounds with hard 
trally heated), Cottage. i ss 
Stabling. tennis court, kitchen gar- 











, : ; About 1 ACRE, Freehold den, grass and woodland. 
»r Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on 30th May, at 2.30 p.m. About 10 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
licitors : Messrs. THOMAS EGGAR & SON, 18, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. Auctioneers: 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. W.1. sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24707 
Mayfeir 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.! “Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








Reading 4441 Telegrame: 
Regent 0293/3377 NICHOLAS “Nicholas, Reading”’ 
(Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
', STATION ROAD, READING; 4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





freshly in the Market for Sale. NEAR NEWBURY 


500 ft. above sea levet, with panoramic views. Approached by a drive with Entrance Lodye. which buses pass to Newbury (4 miles). 
A LUTYENS’ STYLE pea 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices with Aga 
cooker and staff sitting room. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


PARKLIKE MEADOWLAND, 
IN ALL 28 ACRES. 


Main water. Main electric light and power. Central 
heating. Garage and outbuildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Recommended by the Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





CIRCA 1685—SOMERSET A VERY FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE NEAR LUDLOW, 
On outskirts of well-known small town accessible to Bath and Taunton. SHROPSHIRE 
F , fe i Tite ole fee small Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. 


Jacobean Manor House of Giving very fine views, this 











historical interest contains > ee 
panelled lounge, 33 ft. long, ae og ee 
with inglenook, 2 other contains 3 large reception 
reception rooms, Jacobean rooms with period staircase, 
stairease, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 maids’ sitting room, 8 bed- 
bathrooms and — dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
room. Main services, cen- heating. Garage for 4 cars 
tral heating. Three-car and excellent stabling. Well- 
garage. Stabling. Two well- stocked kitchen garden, 
built cottages at present let. orchard and 3 paddocks 
The old-world gardens are Two stone-built cottages at 
a feature with hard tennis present let. = 
court, orchard, and walled- ‘ 
in vegetable and flower 
gardens. TOTAL AREA 
12 ACRES 
TOTAL AREA 24% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Reg. 2481). Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Reg. 2481). 
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HAMPTON 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London "’ 


& SONS 








Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW A, Regent 8222. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 


Between Haywards Heath and Lewes 


To be let unfurnished 
on lease, this House, 
facing the Downs with its 
accommodation on two 
floors. 4 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s 
electric light. Estate water. 
Cottage and flat over. 


STABLING AND GAR- 
AGE. Walled = gardens, 
pleasure grounds. Hard 
court. Situate on a private 
estate. RENT £400 p.a. 


(C,22345) 








ISLE OF WIGHT 


BRIGHSTONE 
LODGE 
A mellowed — stone-built 
residence enjoying lovely 
sea views. 4 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Main services. 
Garage. 
COTTAGES. 


TOGETHER WITH 
13 ACRES 


Iilustrated pamphlet from Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street 
c St. James's, S.W.1, 


Regent 8222. (H.51034) 





HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Close to Lee on Solent. Few minutes’ walk of the sea. 5 miles by ferry to Portsmouth, 


PLEASANTLY 
DESIGNED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Good kitchen. 
All main services. 


Central heating. Large 
garage. Outhouses. Charm- 
ing garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 

£5,000 


Early possession 


Apply: HAMPTON & SUNS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W 1. Regent 8222. 





(H.51105) 





SURREY 


Amid lovely country in the Witley and Godalming area, 


FOR SALE 


One of the most beautiful 
stone-built houses in the 
Tudor style of architecture. 
300 ft. up on sandy soil 
facing south. 4 reception 
rooms, including a dance 
room 60 x 24, 16 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. MAIN SERVICES. 
STABLING, GARAGES. 
Bailiff cottage and 3 other 
cottages, Farm buildings. 
Beautifully displayed plea- 
sure grounds. Swimming 
pool. Trout stream in all 
about 47%. acres, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1, Regent 8222 





(534636) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 














AUCTIONS 


CUMBERLAND. STANDISH SETTLED 
ESTATES 





Under instructions from the Trustees, 
HARRISON & HETHERINGTON LTD. 
Estate Agents, will offer the undernoted 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATES for SALE BY 
AUCTION at CARLISLE on FRIDAY, 21, 
and SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1946, viz.: 
ABBEYTOWN ESTATE, comprising 4 farms, 
=mallholding and accommodation land, 973 
ACRES, gross rental £1,267 2s. SCALEBY 
ESTATE, comprising 3 farms and mill, 414 
ACRES, gross rental £568. BRACKENHILL 
ESTATE, comprising 7 farms, holding cot- 
tages, and timber, 1,489 ACRES, gross rental 
£1,289. The Abbeytown and Brackenhill 

states will be offered as a whole, and in Lots. 
Scaleby Estate will be offered in Lots only. 
The Estates provide a good opportunity for 
investment purposes. Solicitors : Messrs. 
Hore, Pattisson & Bathurst, 48. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. Land Agents : Messrs. 
FISHER &« CO., Market Harborough. Printed 
particulars (price 2/6) are in course of prepara- 
tion, and may be obtained from the Auc- 
tioneers at Registered Offices, Botchergate, 
Carlisle. 












Bu direction of Executor of R. A. A. Beresford 
deceased. 

HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK 
Overlooking the sea. The important and 
tinely situated detached private school, 
“LYDGATE HOUSE,’’ Main Entrance hall, 
4 sitting rooms, study, balcony, sunroom, 
3 class rooms, dining hall, chemistry labora- 
tory, gymnasium, 20 bedrooms. 2 dormitories, 
2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. VACANT 
POSSESSION. For SALE BY AUCTION 
at Hunstanton, May 23, 1946.—Particulars of 
the Auctioneers, MESSRS. BIDWELL 
AND SONS, Chartered Surveyors, Head 
Office, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, or 49, 
St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.1, acting in 
conjunction with MESSRS. INGRAM WAT- 
SON & SON, Station Approach, Hunstanton, 
Norfolk. 

THE OLD RECTORY, NETHERBURY 
Within easy reach of the West Dorset Coast. 
2 miles from Beaminster and 5 Bridport. 
A particularly attractive COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE of distinctive charm situate in one of 
the prettiest villages in the County. L.H 
3 reception, 4 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bath. Hunter stabling, 2 garages. 
Cottage and other buildings in first-class order. 
Charming grounds. Paddock. 5 ACRES. 
Main electricity and modern _ services, 
VACANT POSSESSION. AUCTION SALE 
at Bridport, June 12, 1946 (unless sold by 
private treaty).—Particulars, WRENCE 
AND » BRIDPORT and Crewkerne. 


” 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2/- perline. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS 
THE MANOR HOUSE, POTTERNE, 

NEAR DEVIZES 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER with mag- 
nificent views. Entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms, offices, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
servants’ quarters, garages, stabling, farmery, 
2 cottages, 42 ACRES. Main electric light 
and power, main water, modern drainage. 
South aspect. SALE BY AUCTION May 30, 
1946 (unless previously sold).—Messrs. 

THAKE & PAGINTON 

Auctioneers, Newbury. 


WANTED 


ANYWHERE from the North of Scotland 
to the South of England. House wanted 
6 to 12 bedrooms, modern conveniences. Land 
80 to 300 acres essential. Gentleman's 
pleasure farmery of no interest.—Box 348, 
Harrods’ Advertising Agency, S.W.1. 
NYWHERE. Wanted to rent, Unfur- 
nished Country House, preferably on 
private estate. 3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Modern conveniences. Good 
garage and garden.—Box 145. 
BRISTOL (within 12 miles). Wanted, 
Country House, 5-6 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, outbuildings, few acres. Rent or buy.— 
Box 149. 


UCKS OR HERTS. Kequired to rent 

unfurnished, secluded detached House or 
Bungalow, rural area, near bus route. Would 
pay 3 year’s rent in advance. Careful tenant.— 
Apply, Box 148. 


COTSWoLps, WILTS or HANTS. Wanted 














to buy. Period Country House: 7-8 
bedrooms. 10-50 acres. ‘Mrs. T/33,” 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 


Street, W.1. SS 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES and country 
position essential. A Period House, pre- 
ferably William and Mary or Queen Anne, 
but early Georgian considered, situation 
immaterial. 6-10 bedrooms, a cottage or two 
if possible and a few acres. Not necessarily 
modernised if there are possibilities. A really 
good reproduction might be considered if 
everything else ideal.—** Lady R.,’’c/o WATTS 
AND SON, Chartered Surveyors, Wokingham, 
Berks. Tel. 123. 
OUTH ENGLAND. Wanted to rent for 
Market Garden proposition by demobilised 
R.N.V.R. officer (pre-war professional horti- 
culturist). Habitable cottage with large 
gardens, orchard, etc., attached to country 
house which are too extensive for owner’s 
upkeep.—Particulars to Box 144. 
SUFFOLK. Wanted to purchase, Bungalow 
or small House, electric light, garage, in 
ead with garden. War disabled.—Box 
43. 











WANTED 


FOR SALE 





SeutH OR SOUTH-WESTERN COUN- 
TIES Unfurnished Country House 
required; 3 reception, 4-7 bedrooms, usual 
offices. Lease of 3 years preferred but other 
terms considered, Shooting rights in vicinity 
essential either with house or separate. 
Fishing attraction. Furnished or partly fur- 
nished house considered shorter period.— 
Box 141. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. Country Resi- 
dences with period features, 4 to 10 
bedrooms, 1 to 100 acres, up to £15,000.— 
Will owners wishing to sell quickly and 
quietly please notify : GRIBBLE, BOOTH AND 
SHEPHERD, Estate Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 434), 
and Basingstoke (Tel. 166), who have a con- 
stant demand for country properties of all 
types, but an exceptional inquiry for the 
above. 
W KENT, E. SUSSEX. Wanted to buy, 
* modernised country or village House. 
4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception. Main services. 
Garage. Garden and if possible, paddock.— 
“Mrs. S.,’’ TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 
EST SUSSEX. Preferably Horsham/ 
Billingshurst/Petworth area. Wanted, 
Period House or modernised farmhouse, 6-8 
beds. Up to 300 acres, with up to 50 acres in 
hand, with some farm buildings suitable small 
home farm. Remainder let to good tenant or 
vacant possession. Price £10,000-£20,000.— 
Replies to Box 146. 


on FOR ‘SALE 


RIGHTON/ MILES. £5,000 p.a. income 
trom intensive Market Garden, glass, fruit 
and flowers, in superb situation. Just off 
main road and 1 mile Southern Electric main 
line station. Luxurious Residence with 
panoramic views; parquet floors, panelling 








and wood carving. Esse cooker. Cottages, 
useful buildings. 107 acres. Freehold, 
£45,000.—ScoTT PITCHER, Estate Office, 


Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
CoOTsSwoLps (near Cheltenham). Delight- 
ful Residence with 2 cottages and 20 
acres. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, on two floors. Garages. Stabling. 
Greenhouse and other outbuildings. Orchard, 
ete. Accessible but secluded with wide views. 
Faultless condition. Early possession. £10,000 
or near offer.—Box C.44, Scripps’s, South 
Molton Street, W.1. 
N DEVON, only 4 miles from coast, having 
* fine views across the sea to Lundy. 
Charming 16th-century Cottage in pretty 
village. 3 or 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. Double garage. %,-acre garden. 
£4,000 (or near offer).—CHERRY & CHERRY, 
LtpD., 14 Southernhay' West, Exeter. 











ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. 
looking River Estuary. Unique Modern 
Residence in excellent decorative condition, 
with Sun Roof having extensive views of sur- 
rounding countryside. Accommodation 4 bed, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bath (h. and c.), lounge 
hall, 2 rec., perfectly fitted kitchen and 
domestic offices. Built-in garage, «lectric 
heating and hot-water system, polished oak 
joinery and chromium e.1. fittings throuhout. 
Total area 2% acres. Vacant posscssion. 
Price, Freehold, £4,500.—Particulars ©. M. 
STANFORD & SON, Colchester 3165, 1).3272. 
INGSTON-UPON-THAMES. ~- bed- 
rooms. Freehold. Garage or space. 
Possession near future. Up to t3.\40.— 
PERRY, Estate Agent, 15, Ilminster Gardens 
S.W.11. Battersea 3838. iin eae 2d 
MERIONETHSHIRE. — Near Corwen, 
Most costly modern Elizabethar style 
Residence replete with every reimnemen: and 
luxury fittings. Built 1929 regaruiess ©. cost, 
beautifully situated on a southern wooded 
hillside with fishing in River Dee.  -car 
garage, cottage, and over 200 acres. 7 prin- 
cipal bedrooms with special basin fittin and 
one with private bathroom. Day ane night 
nurseries. 6 maids’ bedrooms. Oak p: clled 
entrance hall and billiards room with in) osing 
fireplaces. Drawing room, dining room, | udy, 
sun loggias, modern domestic quarters, . utral 
heating, greenhouses. A truly del itful 
property, freehold. Possession and v_ wing 
by arrangement. £18,000.—Apply, V “SON 
AND Sons, 2, Victoria Street, Liverpool, _ id at 
Birkenhead and Wallasey. pans, 
NEAR HEMINGFORD ABBOT’. A 
real gem of antiquity. Tudor Ho: ¢ in 
pretty Hunts village. 3 bedrooms, bath: om, 
3 reception, etc. £3,000 freehold. ( ‘fer 
invited. PARSONS, 31, Malden Road, Wai ‘ord. 
SHERE, SURREY. Close to well-k own 
beauty spots. Charmingly situated de- 
tached modern Bungalow with pa: ‘lled 
reception room, with removable parti: 008; 
5 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, dining ‘all. 
Garage. Substantial outbuildings. and 
comprises 30 acres, including pasture, orc! 1rd, 
kitchen gardens, tennis lawn and {ole 
putting course. Some building front 2s. 
Excellent soil. Price Freehold £14,0 '.— 
GRELLIERS, Palace Chambers, Bridge S* oct 
Westminster. WHI. 4111. ia 
URREY-BERKS BORDERS. Resi. 10¢ 
of fascinating character in its own 15- cre 
parkland. Absolutely secluded. Thorov. ily 
labour-saving and very easily managed. 10 
bedrooms, 3 beautiful reception, spa‘ vus 
lounge-hall, etc. Well equipped fi cé. 
Garage 3 cars. Attractive price for early »l¢. 
—MooreE & Co., Surveyors, Carshalton. ‘°l.: 
Wallington 2606. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Pstablished 1875 





SEVEN MILES NORTH OF BANBURY 


480 ft. up. Extensive views. 
EXCELLENT HUNTING 
CENTRE 
STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE 
8 bedrooms, 2 attics, 3 bath- 
rooms, hall and 3 reception 


rooms. Main electric light 
and power. Ample water. 


OLD 


heating. ‘‘Aga”’ 


cooker. 


Central 


Splendid hunter stabling 
and garage. 2 cottages. 
Useful outbuildings. 





Charming gardens and paddock. 
In all about 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE with vacant possession of the whole. 
Personally inspected by the owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





FAVOURITE PART OF BUCKS 


Within easy daily reach. 1 mile from main line station 550 ft. up on a light subsoil. 


Enjoying complete seclu- 
sion. Sheltered by belts of 
attractive woodland. 


A WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, 3 reception rooms, 
main electric light, power, 
gas, water and drainage. 
Lodge. Garages. Out- 
buildings. Charming well- 
timbered gardens and 
miniature park. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES OR LESS 


Vacant Possession. 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 











‘osvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St, 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





ADJOINING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Situated in a unique position in a quiet lane adjoining Windsor Great Park. 

A WELL-BUILT HOUSE 

of pleasing elevation con- 

taining on the ground floor, 
- 4 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
scullery, pantry, larder. 
maids’ sitting room and 
cloakroom, On the first floor 
7 bedrooms, large dressing 
room, heated linen room, 
3 bathrooms, 2 with W.C.s. 
Domestic quarters in a 
separate wing comp-ising 
6 bedrooms on two floors. 
bathroom and 2 W.C.s. 

Good wine cellars. 

Outbuildings comprising 
stabling for 5, saddle room 
or garage and room over. 
So.ne rooms and workshop with large playroom over. Covered yard, vinery and green- 
house. MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CESSPOOL DRAINAGE. 
(&NTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. To be Sold Freehold with 7 Acres of Land 
fer £9,000. More Land and 5 Cottages available to purchase if required. 
\ll further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4796) 








EAST SUFFOLK 
This PERFECT EXAMPLE of ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 


Hall, lounge, dining and 
drawing rooms, library, 
justice room and_ billiards 
room, & bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices with ser- 
vants’ hall and 4 bedrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER, MAIN 
DRAINAGE, CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
GARAGES. STABLING 
FOR FIVE. LODGE. 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
The beautiful Gardens 
and Grounds are a ; 
feature of the Property. ee oo 
Lawns, water-garden, lily pond, Dutch garden, rose garden. LAKE and ROCK 
GARDEN. Excellent kitchen gardens with glasshouses. IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. Inspected and reecmmended 
by the Sole Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street. London, W.1. (5779) 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Lovely situation amidst gloriously wooded and unspoilt country 6% miles south-east of Tunbridge Wells. 


ENCHANTING PERIOD HOUSE DATING BACK TO THE XiIVth CENTURY 


(ORIGINALLY EDWARD 


carefully restored and modernised. 


it HUNTING BOX) 


One hour Lowlon. 


Main line station 2%, miles. 








Further particulars, apply Owner's Agents: 


12 bedrooms (all with basins, h. and c.). 4 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms, magnificent music room (45 ft. x 25 ft.) 
with minstrels’ gallery. Electric light. main water, central 
heating throughout. Garages. Oast houses. 3 cottages. 
Matured and established gardens a feature. Woodland 
and meadowland with running streams and ponds, in all 


ABOUT 80 ACRES. 
JUST IN MARKET. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE. 


MODERATE PRICE. 





RALPH PAY AND TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 














i. 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 
(2 lines) 





MERRIEWEATHERS FARM, 
MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 





“hree reception and 9 bedrooms, box rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
entral heating, electric light, company’s water. Old oak 
reamed mill converted to studio, garages, etc., farm build- 
igs, 2 cottages, small stream, gardens and parkland. 
bout 55 ACRES. Valuable timber. Vacant possession 
of house, buildings and about 38 acres. 
oint Agents: R. E. NIGHTINGALE, Mayfield, and Messrs. 
AMES STYLES AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 





SHROPSHIRE 


7 miles Wellington, 11 Shrewsbury. 





BUILDWAS ABBEY, IRON BRIDGE 
Lounge and 38 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Main electricity and power. 

Central heating. Abundant water. Fishing Rights. 

Lodge and 2 cottages, stabling and garages. In all about 
41 ACRES. 


For Sale by Auction in Wolverhampton, July 10 
by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 





HALEBOURNE HOUSE, CHOBHAM, 
SURREY 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION 23 MAr. 
Lounge hall and 3 sitting rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, and 
3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. 
Main electricity and power, central heating, company’s 


water. Stabling and garage. Cottage. Barn and other 
outbuildings. Gardens and grounds, orchard and grassland. 
Total area, about 23 ACRES (or divided). Auctioneers : 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 8.W.1, 
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OnOSVENOM 80. LONGON, w. WILSON & CO. — 


By direction of W. H. L. Ewart, Esq., C.B.E 


WEST SUSSEX BROADLEAS, DEVIZES, WILTSHIRE 


Delightful situation 400 ft. up on Greensand. South aspect. Glorious views to the Downs. 

FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
(WITH POSSESSION) “x, Shy 2 ‘ 
Set within lovely gardens with magni- 
ficent old trees and surrounded by 
grandly timbered park. 7 best bed- 
rooms, dressing rooms and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 5 baths, 4 or 5 reception. 
First-rate order. 4 cottages, home 
farm, with house, cottage and good 
buildings, 70 acres (let at £205 p.a.). 

Allotments. 








GS 'INGULARLY DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD 


HOUSE in lovely position overlooking South Downs. | Picturesque old mill and cottage with 


~ bedrooms, 3 baths, 4 reception. Electric light, central mill pond, 
heating. Garage, 2 cottages. Charming gardens. 20 
ACRES grass and 50 ACRES woodland. In all about 125 acres 





£12,000, WITH POSSESSION. . . ‘ : ? 
Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. For Sale Privately or by Auction in June in Three Lots. 


sole Agents and Auctioneers : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 



































cnn TURNER LORD & RANSOM © «Wc 
(2 lines) Turloran, Audley, London 
127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, 
THIS BEAUTIFUL HOUSE ADJACENT TO GOLF COURSE. MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 500 FEET UP _ 
+ re 
Excellent order throughout. 
% m CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER AND 
. ELECTRICITY. 
rN Mh f Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms (hi. and ¢.), 
“ : Loan De — 4 modern bathrooms. Sunny domestic offices. Garage for 2. 
1 ae re i 
imaggeeu liens Lovely grounds. 
Hard tennis court, pavilion. Kitchen garden, ete. 
2} ACRES FREEHOLD £13,000 
The fine furniture might be purchased by arrangement. 
Sole Agents : TURNER, LORD & RANSOM. 127. Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 2838). 
wel FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. ae 
(Es mares 1799) ” 
eee AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, Londen, 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
About a mile from town and station. Southern aspect. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
Well-timbered grounds with lawns, tenni 
PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3) STAFF 
court and extensive kitchen garden, in all abou 
ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
6 ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES. 
FREEHOLD £9,500 
TWO BUNGALOWS. 
(subject to contract). 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Further particulars from Agents : Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Cen.: 9344. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.: 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


WEST SUSSEX 

In that beautiful country district near Pulborough-Petworth, 3 miles Billingshurst, and under 50 miles from London. 
** BLOUNTS,’’ WEST CHILTINGTON 

Picturesque 15th-century cottage. Dining-lounge, drawing room, 


maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, electric light (own plant), 
Co.’s water. 





Excellent garage and stabling for 5. 
Charming garden and excellent paddocks, in all about 
18 ACRES. 
To be Sold by Auction on June 19 next. Offers to purchase 
privately are invited. 


Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTp., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 
5, Grafton Street, Mayfair (REGent 4685). 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23. BERKELEY SOUARE LONDON W.1 





By direction of K. J. Acton-Davis, Esq. 
PRIDEAUX, PAR, CORNWALL 


At the head of the Luxulyan Valley, 3 miles from the sea at Carlyon Bay. 





with Vacant Possession of the House, 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
DATED 1720 
fully modernised and ready 
to walk into. Hall, 3 lofty 
reception and 16 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, _ first-rate 
Offices, ete. Main electric 
light. Ample water. Mod- 
ern drainage. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Beautifully 
timbered and shrubbed gar- 


dens and flowering shrubs.” 


Home Farm let of 170 acres. 
140 ACRES WOODLAND. 
Small holding, 4 cottages,ete. 
LE WITH 
ABOUT 400 ACRES 


Grounds and Woods. 
Fur cer particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (71510) 





By ection of 
la ‘Connor. 


SWERFORD PARK, NEAR BANBURY 


BEAU TIFU LLY SITUATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN PARK 





approached by two carriage 
drives, one with lodge, % 
mile through thickly tim- 
bered undulating parklands. 
It contains hall, 3 recep- 
tion and 12 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
good offices, ete., ample 
water supply, electric light. 
central heating. Limestone 
soil. Stabling. Garage. 
Lodge. 2 Cottages. 
Picturesque gardens and 
grounds with lake and 
stream running about 2 
miles through the property 
with four waterfalls. 


Gr ge Farm of 171 acres, with farmhouse and buildings; 46 acres woods and plantations. 
1 LE and comprises ABJUT 217 A 
th vacant possession of the house, grounds, woods, etc.. ABOUT 46 ACRES. 


1 .e whole property is FO 


Fu her particulars from Messrs. MAXWELL & STILGOE, 
21 Berkeley Square, 


Joun D. Woop & Co., 


London, W.1. 


Land Agents, Banbury, or 
(50551) 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


3: iles from London and 3 miles from main line station, electric boa every half hour. 
AT 


TRACTIVE 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 8% 
Fi ther particulars of JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


TWO-STORIED RESIDEN 


pwenoniny by the late Mr. 
John Coleridge, F.R.1.B.A., 
for his own occupation, 
facing south, approached 
by carriage drive and with 
common land on two sides. 
It is built of small, well- 
weathered red brick, con- 
tains hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and 2 bath- 
rooms, complete domestic 
offices with Aga cooker, ete. 
Company’s water and elec- 
tric light. Central heating 
throughout. Garage. Gar- 
den with tennis court, 
loggia, paddock, ete. 


ACRES. PRICE £7,500. 


Berkeley Square, W.1. 


(22181) 








Joun D. Woop & Co., 





Albion Chambers, King Street, Glos. 


TUDOR HOUSE 


in fine condition of beauty and historic interest. 


; mies 
PRICE £16 ,000, POSSESION ON COMPLETION. 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1 





38 ACRES 

and fine old barn and build- 
ings, garages. No cottage. 
Situated in sheltered and 
interesting garden with 
pond, woodland and good 
grass land on the famous 
Cotswold Western Escarp- 
ment, partly bounded by 


Stinchcombe Hill Golf 


Course on National Trust 
Land. Containing large 
hall, 2 reception, 8 bed- 


rooms (4 h. and ¢. basins), 


3 baths. Company’s gas. 
Own electric light. Water. 
Automatic heating and hot 
water supply. Aga cooker. 


. and BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


(73309) 





By direction of the Executor. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS 
Between Crawley and — THE COURT HOUSE ESTATE, RUSPER 


choice Freehold Residential 
and Agricultural Property. 


of about 152 ACRES. 
mellowed red brick and 
stone roofed House, con- 
taining: 4 sitting rooms, 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Part cen- 
tral heating. Exceptionally 
lovely grounds intersected 
by stream which feeds a 
small lake, together with 
MODEL HOME DAIRY 
FARM 


’ 

3 modern cottages and 
lodge entrance. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), May 24. 
Illustrated particulars, price 2.- each, from WM. Woop, SON & GARDNER, Crawley 
(Tel.: Crawley 2) and Joun D. Woop «& Co., 23. Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 

For Sale with 


Vacant Possession. SF. GEORGE’S HILL 


Superb position with magnificent views. 2 miles main line station, Waterloo in 30 minutes 
BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED REsI- 
DENCE, in first-rate order. 
approached by = carriage 
drive with lodge. Oak 
panelled hall and staircase, 
3 large reception rooms (one 
pine panelled), playroom, 
compact modern offices, 12 
bed and 6 bathrooms, ete. 
All Company’s mains. Light 
sandsoil. Lodge and gar- 
dener’s cottage. Heated 
garage, etc. Terraced gar- 
dens and woodlands with 
private gate to St. George's : : 

Golf Course. - — 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 11 ACRES. 
Further particulars of the Agents : Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23. Berkeley Square. 
Wi. (21979) 














For Sale by Auction T T 7 
unless Sold Privately. BETWEEN RYDE AND COW ES 

facing south with uninterrupted views across the Island to the south and the Solent, 
Adjoining the Osborne Estate. 
Yachting, hunting, shooting 
and golf. Secluded and free 
from building development. 
An attractive MODERN 
HOUSE beautifully equip- 
ped and appointed, ap- 
proached by carriage drive 
with 2 lodges and standing 
in about 140 ACRES 
including model Home 

farm of 90 acres. 
9 bedrooms including ser- 
vants’,3 bathrooms, billiards 
and 3 reception rooms, 
labour-saving offices. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 
Radiators throughout. Heated garage with 4 living rooms over. Stabling. 3 cottages. 
London in 2'% hrs. from Ryde—3 car ferry services. For Sale as a whole or divided. 
Photographs, plan and particulars from Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. (61408) 








For Sale at a reasonable price. 
VOURITE PART OF ESSEX 


between Chelmsford and Billericay. Station: 3 miles. Chelmsford 6) 
Fo iSale with about 
120 ACRES 
or less. 
BEAUTIFULLY 

APPOINTED HOUSER 
overlooking nicely — tim- 
bered parkland. 13. bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, billiards and 4 recep- 
tion rooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage 
Stabling and garages. Gar- 
dener’s house, 7 cottages. 
Beautiful grounds, lily pond, 
and walled kitchen garden. 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 

(33496) 


» miles on bus route. 























FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


DUXFORD OR TEMPLE MILL, CAMBRIDGE 


THE HISTORIC AND 
CHARMING OLD WATER 
MILL and MILL HOUSE 
acioining, first mentioned 
i Doomsday (about 1080), 
“~h about 3', ACRES 


good pasture. 


WILL BE SOLD BY 


of 27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge (Telephone : 





AUCTION BY MESSRS. 
J. CARTER JONAS & SONS 


Cambridge 3428-9) 


n WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1946, at the LION HOTEL, CAMBRIDGE, at 3.30 p.m. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers, as above. 











WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
beg to announce that they have been instructed to offer the following PROPERTY 
FOR SALE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION, BY AUCTION (unless 
previously sold privately) on WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1946, at THE GEORGE 
HOTEL, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX, at 3 p.m. 
By direction of the Executors of Dr. A. F. Page (deceased). 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE BUILT IN 
QUEEN ANNE PERIOD STYLE 


with wooden casement shutters and attractive gables, and known as 
“THE RED HOUSE,’’ HANDCROSS, SUSSEX 
Occupying a magnificent position 500 ft. above sea level and overlooking the Weald 
with the South Downs in the distance. 


The accommodation comprises 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
bathroom, garage for 2 cars. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND GAS. MODERN DRAINAGE AND 

A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 3% ACRES, including tennis lawn, orchard, 

fine old trees, clipped hedges, sunken rockery, natural lily pond, delightful lawns 
and attractive woodland walks. 


Appointments to View and Particulars and Conditions of Sale obtained from the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. WM. Woop, SON & GARDNER, Crawley, Sussex (Tel.: Crawley 2). 
Solicitors : Messrs. WHITLEY, HUGHES & LUSCOMBE, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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— OSBORN & MERCER ae 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS: AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











BERKS, NEAR READING FAVOURITE PART OF ESSEX NORFOLK COAST 
Occupying a remarkable position en gravel soil and command- About 40 minutes from Town. In a delightful position between Cromer and Great Yarmout 
ing wonderful views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. with direct access to beach. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
occupying a pleasant position in particularly attractive 


standing in heavily timbered gardens and grounds. | Cardens. 3 reception rooms. 8-10 bedrooms, bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Large garage. 

The gardens, whilst quite inexpensive to maintain, are 
a delightful feature, and together with enclosures of 
grassland, the whole extends to 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,643) r ant i - mi 





UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 
In a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. 





AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 





Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms. An ideal Property for a School, Institution, try built by an Architect and having well-planne 
Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. SIE, ee ne - mm ansommmedation on twe Hears only 
: é rge entrance , 4 reception, rooms (most having Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Fine block of stabling. fitted basins, h. & c.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic cap Ae plage pag 5 a 
7 : ffi ith ts’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRIC, LIGHT. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
Tastefully disposed pleasure gardens. Hard Tennis | Offices with servan aul. NS . ‘3 
i WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. Timber-built Chalet of 3 rooms. 


Court, tennis and croquet lawns. Rose garden, Shrubberies. TWO COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO eth Seat aeidein WE Sete Conk, comet len 


Parti alled kitchen garden, orchard, etc., pasture 5 . 
tai i ceed.” Inall sis SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present let at | flower beds and borders, kitchen garden, ete., in a 








a@ nominal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard 
ABOUT 24 ACRES tennis court, walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about ABOUT 2 ACRES 
For sale Freehold. Vacant possession. ONLY £3,250. VACANT POSSESSION. 
: ‘ 5 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ‘ s 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: OSBORN Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. 
AND MERCER, as above. (17,365). Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2436 








ws eromrenco” - BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 


LONDON, S.W.3 





SUSSEX Seat ‘ed IN LOVELY SMALL PARK SO VERY PICTURESQUE TWICKENHAM 
RACTIVE E NORFOLK It was the subject of a Cover , Photograph >, . 
About ° miles south of London prc’ within 80 miles London adjoining quaint old town. in “Country Life.’ yee ade aandon oh a se 
easy reach of favourite coast resort. Dignified and somewhat historical Resi- | THIS OLD-WORLD COTTAGE, in a mins. from the river. 


Residential and _ Agricultural Estate, dence of great character, approached by retty village near Bury St. Edmund’s. 
NEARLY 300 ACRES, mostly grass and short avenue. 4 rec., 8 or 10 bed., 3 bath- ams of oak wore and floors open fireplaces CHARMING HOUSE, all on 2 flour 
avi -w idence of >g “*harac- Ri ais oe a Bart Se s 8 ams ar Ss. aces 

having old-world residence of great charac rooms. Main electricity and water. Central etc. Has 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, Square hall, 8 reception, 6 bed., 3 baths 


ter with wonderful oak interior and in heating. Fine old garden and beautifully Bebe veld “eezeteteng 

perfect condition. 3 large rec., 5 bed., timbered park. bathroom. Main electricity. Garage. block floors, mahogany doors. All mains 
bath, main electric light, central heating, 16 ACRES NICE LITTLE GARDEN. 

ete. Exceptionally fine buildings such as > . macomoe . Detached garage. Matured gardens, tennis 
are rarely seen, and 4 cottages. A first- FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. with thatched pavilion. Possession 


class Estate to appeal to those requiring | ©F might be sold —_ gardens only, about FIRST OFFER OF £2,250 FREEHOLD 
something out of the ordinary and prepared & ACTES. : 

to pay a substantial price for possession. Immedi:z — possession. SECURES 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, BENTALL, HORSLE & BALpDRY, 184, Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, BENTALL, HORSLEY « BaLDRY, 1s4 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) Brompton Road, 8. Ww. 3. (Tel.: Kens. 0152) 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152 2) Brompton Road, S8.W.3. (Tel.: Ken. 0152) 


FREEHOLD £5,900 

















"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 EPSOM, SURREY 





Grosvenor 2861 Telegrame: “Cornishmen. London,” 
£8,000 16 ACRES Close to the Town and a few minutes’ walk of the Racecourse and Downs. 
EST SUSSEX. Convenient for Fittleworth and Pulborough. Lovely position FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


protected from development. CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE in good 


order throughout. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 6-10 bedrooms. MAIN ELEC- WELL-KNOWN RACING ESTABLISHMENT 


TRICITY AND WATER. TELEPHONE, Vita glass, wood block floors. Garages, 





stabling and cowhouse. Attractive gardens. Kitchen and fruit gardens and grassland. 
Vacant possession.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,651) SUNNINGHILL, DOWNS AVENUE, EPSOM 
£6,500 _ PERIOD HOUSE WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, twelve bedrooms. four bathrooms, 
ORCS. In lovely Broadway, mile station. Beautiful old stone and tiled three reception rooms. Central heating. All services. 


GEORGIAN AND TUDOR RESIDENCE. 3 reception, bathroom, 6 bed., 
4 attic bedrooms. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Delightful walled garden.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,534) 


Lodge, four new cottages, stud groom’s house, also range of model brick-built loos: 
boxes for bloodstock. 












AGLEENE. 1%, miles station and village. High up; sandy soil; extensive ST. ANDREWS, DOWNS ROAD 
view. E-BUILT RESIDENCE (1863). Hall, 4 reception, bathroom, , bites Titellinin snvoniad t ‘elve flats 
11-13 bed and dressing rooms. Main water and electricity. ’Phone. Garage. Stabling. comprising Residence converted into twelve fats. 
Pair of 15th-century cottages. Beautifully timbered grounds 9 ACRES. £9,500 REQUISITION RENTALS OF £825 PER ANNUM 
REEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & Co., v7, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,891) Also UPLANDS LODGE. modern residence, five bedrooms, bathroom, two reception 
a ee BORDERS. Mile from ancient market town. FAMILY RESI- rooms, LET AT £100 PER ANNUM. 
DE + 12 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. Main services. Central heating. Garages, . ‘ 
stabling. farmery, cottage. Grounds and land 40 ACRES. £15,000 FREEHOLD, VALUABLE BUILDING PLOTS in Downs Avenue and Downs Road. 
subject to requisition. —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4,42) PADDOCKS of about five acres, adjoining Downs, with a BUILDING FRONTAGE 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, RESIDENCE, ETC. £5,000 to Treadwell Road. Services available. Together with : 
ERKS. 1', miles Ascot Station. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE in good 
order, — Hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. All main services. Central LANGLEY PARK FARM 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Gardens and woodland. From 4-5 ACRES. 42 years’ about 202 ACRES. Cottage and Buildings, well-fenced fields adjoining the Ra 
lease at £45 p.a. Inspected and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley course valuable BUILDING FRONTAGE to the main road 


Street, W.1. (22,368) 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 

at Winchester House, 100, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, on Wednesday, July 17°), 
1946, at 2.30 p.m., by Messrs. 








ALDWICK (near BOGNOR REGIS) 
In private road overlooking sea. COLLINS & COLLINS 


MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
> half-acr Solicitors : Messrs. C. J. PARKER & SLOAN, 168/173, Temple C panne, Temple Aven! 
in ground of half-ecre. Victoria Embankment , London, E.C 





3 reception, 5 principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 


bathrooms, good servants’ WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 








arters (i i sitting i 
un tae eae 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, KEADING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
___ three ears, NEAR BICESTER, OXON. 400 FEET UP. 


A most attractive and con 
fortable House, remodelle 
a few years ago. Beaut 
fully situate with gran 
views in a secluded positio1 
Avenue drive, 3 receptior 
7 bed and dressing, 2 bat! 
rooms. Electric  ligh? 
central heating. Telephon‘ 
Stabling. Garage an 
rooms over. Well-timbere 
gardens and land of abou 


CENTRAL HEATING 
FACING SOUTH 


IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 





For price and further details apply : 


TREGEAR & SONS, Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis Sn aan. 


or W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Estate Department, Strand House, £6,000 
London, W.C.2 dole Agents! WELLESLEY-5MITH & CO., as above. 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrod3, London’”’ 


ae 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1946 


887 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





me - 


c.1 


FAVOURITE READING DISTRICT 


On high ground 1% miles station on main bus route. 


\TT RACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


On two floors only with 100 yard drive approach. 
eption rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
n electricity, water and drainage. Basins in 2 bedrooms. 
ible-heated garage and greenhouse. Hard tennis court. 
Bathing pool. Kitchen garden. Orchard. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 


RRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810.) 


FINE VIEWS OVER EPPING c.3 
FOREST 








WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


On high ground amidst healthy senna 


ifall, 3 recepticn rooms, cloakroom, 10 bed and dressing 
oms, tiled bathroom, main services, garage, excellent 
ittage, well matured pleasure grounds. Several fine trees, 
lawn, shrubberies, kitchen garden, fruit trees, 
IN ALL ABOUT 114% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
iians Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 807.) 

Ly order of the Executors. c.l 


The O!d Manor, CHELSWORTH, SUFFOLK 
Lavenham Station 4% miles, bus services to Ipswich, Sudbury 
and Bury St. Edmunds. 

Gabled TUDOR FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
4 receptior. rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, own water supply, modern drainage. 
Stabling and garages and rooms over. Pair of picturesque 
‘Tudor cottages. Lovely old-world grounds, kitchen garden, 
3 paddocks. 

In all about 634, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE and grounds 
on completion. 

For Sale privately or by Auction May 30th next. 
Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Sudbury, 
Suffolk (Tel. : Sudbury 2247), and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 (Tel. : 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810.) 





HERTS AND MIDDLESEX 
BORDERS 


Convenient to several first-class golf courses. 


c.3 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


fall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 hathrooms. Electric light, 
nain services, central] heating. Picturesque and well laid 
out grounds, tennis courts, kitchen garden, fruit trees, 


ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


LARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knlehtetetige, S.W.1 
( Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








BERKS AND MIDDLESEX 
BORDERS 


Easy reach of 3 golf courses and about 30 minutes Town. 


ea 





CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Lounge, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 
sitting room. 

Double garage. Electric light and modern conveniences. 

Picturesque gardens with lawns, kitchen garden, fruit trees, 
in all about 


1 ACRE, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 bathrooms, servants’ 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. "Extn. 807.) 
RICKMANSWORTH c.4 


Walking distance of station. Choice situation. 





ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bed and 1 dressing room, 


veranda with Vita glass. 
3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting 
room. Complete offices. 
All Companies’ services. 

Garage. Useful outbuildings. 


Central heating. Telephone. 


Attractive garden, tennis court, rose and kitchen gardens. 
fruit trees, woodlands, in all about 


13, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 
EARLY POSSESSION. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





c.2 
COUNTRY EDGE OF MAIDSTONE 


Facing south, with fine views of the North Downs. 





MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


In first-class order and condition throughout. 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principle bedrooms and 3 maids’ bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maid’s sitting room. All main services. Partial 
central heating. Garage. Outbuildings. Cottage with 
bathroom. Lovely gardens and grounds of 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.Wi 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


c.4 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Between Bishop's Stortford and Saffron Walden, 


A BEAUTIFUL 15th CENTURY HALF 


TIMBERED RESIDENCE 
with oak beams, panelling 
lounge hall, 2 large 
bathroom, usual 
outbuildings. 


and open fireplaces. Excellent 

reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 
offices. Companies’ mains. Useful 

Small walled garden with fruit trees, 
kitchen garden, etc., 


IN ALL ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 





SAXMUNDHAM, SUFFOLK 


c.l 


es | 





GEORGIAN HOUSE 


IN 3% ACRES 
with walled ‘kitche n garden. 
3 reception rooms, 6 main bedrooms, 
rooms and hall with good offices. 
Cooker, own water with engine pump. Septic tank drainage. 
Garage and outbuildings. Tennis court. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION, 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 810.) 


3 bathrooms, 3 staff 
Main electricity. Aga 


S.W.1 





SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 
Standing high in a fold of the Downs facing south and 


enjoying panoramic views of the surrounding country and 
the coastline down as far as Portland. 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
Main water and electricity. 


2 bathrooms. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Gardens of about 2% 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000. 


acres, Paddock 5% acres. 


Vacant Possession 


Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


HARRODS LTD., 34/36, 
S.W.1. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


(Tel. : 





£7,000 LEATHERHEAD 


On rising ground 1 mile station and near bus routes. 


c.l 





GEORGIAN STYLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception and 6 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 


Square hall, 


Bathroom. All main services. Garage, tennis 


kitchen garden, 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, an S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 0.) 


court, 
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SOUTHAMPTON: 
BOURNEMOUTH: FO x & SONS ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.1., F.A.I. i 
T. BRIAN OOX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. , 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1. F.A.1. 








EB. STODDART FOX, P.A.8.1. F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTH AMPTON—BRIGHTON 4. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
By Order of Exors. of W. R. Fitzhugh, decease 1. 


MID-SUSSEX 


Centre of triangle formed by Lewes, Haywards Heath and Brighton. 


THE STREAT PLACE ESTATE 
In the market for the first time for three centuries. 
Including two well-known Residences, Farms, Cottages, also Building and Market Garden Land in the villages of Streat and Westmeston at the foot of the South Downs, 
Plumpton Station on Southern Electric main line adjoins Streat. 
STREAT PLACE as 
EARLY 17TH CENTURY 
MANSION 








with well-preserved Elizabethan 

period front and panelled room. On 

rising ground about 2 miles from 

the Downs with extensive views in 
all directions. 


WESTMESTON PLACE 
TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


with long south front and view to 
Downs. Adjoining village and on 





bus route Lewes and Ditchling. x - ~ 
STREAT PLACE WESTMESTON PLACE 
Accommodation: 6 principal bedrooms, staff ditto, 3 bathrooms, Accommodation: 6 principal bedrooms, staff ditto, 3 bathrooms, 
5 reception rooms, ete. Cottage and picturesque set of Farm Buildings. 4 reception rooms, etc. Farm Buildings including a fine Sussex Barn. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. WITH NEARLY Central heating, main electricity and water. WITH ABOUT 
60 ACRES 40 ACRES 


The principal residences have considerable archeological interest and are surrounded by farm land, which, with the farm buildings included in the respective lots, ensures absolute 
security and makes provision for useful home farm if desired, and both are offered 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
THE VERY VALUABLE DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
including the Green Sand Belt and Market Garden Land known as 
HAILEY FARM 
with attractive Sussex Farm House, good centrally placed Buildings, and 5 Cottages, in all 
ABOUT 290 ACRES 

Also COTTAGES AND MARKET GARDEN AND BUILDING LAND 

IN ALL ABOUT 450 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (IN 25 LOTS) AT THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, ON TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1946, AT 3 P.M. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FITZHUGH, WOOLLEY, BAINES & Co., 3, Pavilion Parade, Brighton. Land Agents: Messrs. POWELL & Co., The Estate Offices, Lewes. Telephone 82 (3 lines). _ 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone : Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). ee 


MID-SUSSEX 


THE MODERN WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE, ‘‘FOXHOLE,’’ BOLNEY, NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 


On rising ground with magnificent views to South Downs. Convenient main line station. 





Accommodation : 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, sun lounge, cloak room. Well- 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION at the 
fitted kitchen and domestic offices. 
OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
on TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1946, at 
Central heating. Main electricity and 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by 
water. 
Private Treaty). 


ABOUT 34 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





Solicitors : Messrs. LONGBOURNE, STEVENS & POWELL, 7, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Surveyors: Messrs. POWELL & (O., The Estate Offices, Lewes. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone : Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). 


BOURNEMOUTH 





In one of the finest positions on the famous 
West Cliff with magnificent sea views 
extending from the Isle of Wight and the 


conservatory. 4 principal bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, nursery, a 
4 servants’ bedrooms, good offices. 

















Solent to Old Harry Rocks and the \ 
Purbeck Hills beyond. Garage, chauffeur’s flat, stabling. All 
main services, central heating. Grounds 
The magnificently appointed Marine of about 1% ACRES with ample room 
Residence, for tennis court. 
*“ROTHWELL DENE”’ Tease 99 years from June 24, 1911. 
Milner Road, 
West Overcliff Drive. Ground rent £88 4s. per annum. 
Vestibule and central hall, 4 reception Vacant possession on completion of 
rooms, sun lounge, verandah and purchase. 
— . peered =a Daeg aoe 
; TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT ST PETER’S HALL, HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, ON MAY 30, 1946, AT 3 P.M. 
Solicitors : MESSRS. LacEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, and 75, Poole Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers : MESSRS. Fox & SON, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
— 
/" 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 











IMPORTANT POST - WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION ORDERS 
EN-TOUT-CAS have received orders to 
repair or make new Courts at the following 
noted Clubs : 

The All England Club, Wimbledon. 
A new No-Upkeep Court. Repairing all exist- 
|) ing Hard Courts. New Netting Surrounds, etc. 
‘a| The West Hants Club, Bournemouth. 
1 Repairing all Hard Courts (11) for the British 

| Hard Court Championships. 
} Queen’s Club, Kensington. Re-making 
war-damaged Grass Courts. 








We are now in a position to undertake the construction of a limited 
1umber of ‘EN-TOUT-CAS ’ Courts, but controls are still in operation 
nd there are also difficulties with unskilled labour. 


is anticipated that by reason of a growing demobilisation and a 
ssening of controls, more materials and labour will become available 
; the near future. 

Ve shall gladly and promptly take advantage of these growing oppor- 
unities and get back to peace-time production without any unnecessary 
elay. 

\ithough we have received many orders for new Courts, Recreation 
srounds, Public Parks, etc., also a great number of orders for blitzed 
nd neglected Hard Courts, we suggest that you allow us to put your 
ame down on our Rotation List and then we can give your enquiry prompt 
ttention as soon as conditions permit. Bulk levelling with latest type 
jechanical Tools can be promptly undertaken. 


Ve fear that the construction of Squash Courts, Swimming Pools, etc., 
vill be delayed for some time as yet, owing to the whole of our building 
peratives being fully employed on the making and erection of Prefabricated 
jouses and Factories, as our production of units for Prefabricated Houses 
s now at the rate of 70 houses per week. 


We specialise in Grass Seeds for all types of grounds, can analyse soils 
and supply both suitable seeds and fertilisers for same. 


Please send your enquiries to: 




















=, ey AS 
= 43 THE EN-TOUT CAS CO. LTD. o= 
scan, SYSTON Nr. LEICESTER xiintin 


Telephone : Syston 86177 (3 Lines). 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept. (3rd Floor): 182, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone Numbers; ‘‘ Regent 0141-0142."’ 








Its only a graze... 
but look at the dirt ! 





) Lucky I’ve got MILTON— 
that’ll stop the germs 


: and help it to heal 
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Why I bank at Lloyds 


by a SOLICITOR 


Naturally, I have a legal 
mind. For myself and for 


the clients whose monetary 





affairs I handle, I estimate 
the value of a_ banking 
service by rigid standards. 

The 


advice given by a bank must 


information and 


be precise and accurate. 
Its special services must be so expertly controlled as to 
command my professional confidence. Withal it must 
be broad in experience and human in understanding of 
the individual problem. In my judgment, Lloyds Bank 
has these qualities. Therefore I use it and recommend 


my clients to do the same. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 
look after your interests 


See the Manager of your local branch 


1077 
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\ scoundrel, she will at least be making the best 


She Cfentleman in the Pazlout 





What a delicate speculation it is to sit considering what 
we shall have for supper... eggs and a rasher, a 
rabbit smothered in onions or an excellent veal cutlet ! 
Then to catch the preparation and the stir in the kitchen 
(getting ready for the gentleman in the Parlour). 
Procul, O procul este profani ! 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830). \ 


The gentleman in the 1946 parlour still finds 
it hard to come by those eggs and rashers, 
though he may manage to snare the odd 
rabbit on his way home from the office. 


What of his lady, in the kitchen? 
really is a gentleman, and not a heartless 


If he 


of the eternal scarcity by the aid of her Eagle 
Range. For Eagle Ranges abolish incinerated 
offerings and sanguinary sacrifices. 


WN 
Product of i Radiation Ltd. 


EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO., LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 
London Showrooms: 7. Stratford Place, W.1 
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‘GREEN PARK’ . Nothing fresher, smarter 
or cooler to wear than pure Moygashel linen. 
A dress by Laeta Ramage that you can’t 


afford to miss. 
Seven coupons 90/ = 


** CLOTHES NEWS ITEM: The new Laeta Ramage 


~- 

‘ Refresher’ Service gives suits and dresses a new lease of 

life. Sze tie-on ticket for details. 
REGENT STREET 


STRELITZ GinemiteD - 222 


Distributors to the Trade: 
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Bassano 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. JOHN WILLIAMSON 


The Hon. Mrs. John Williamson is the elder daughter of Major J. Maclean Grant, of 9, Hertford Street, W.1, and 
of the late Mrs. Horace Webber. Her marriage to the Hon. J. A. H. Williamson, the Black Watch, elder son of 
Lord and Lady Forres, took place last year. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 









Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 
Advitos, Rand, 

London. 


Telegrams 





The Editorv reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad 86s. 8d. : 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL 


E would be a bold man who deliberately 
H advocated at present the limitation of this 

country’s agricultural production. On 
the other hand many factors arising out of the 
struggle for land use are daily threatening it. 
rhe best of our large-scale planning projects 
Green Belts and National Parks—will help to 
keep present agricultural land in farm use. But 
it cannot be denied that the establishment of 
New Towns— inevitable as it is if farming is not 
to vanish altogether—will make spectacular 
inroads on local production. And the demand for 
drastic powers, in the Civil Aviation Bill, to 
acquire land and to control its use shows where 
another danger threatens. It is good, then, to 
find men with the courage to say and believe 
that, in spite of unavoidable inroads, agricul- 
tural production can not only be increased but 
be made to play a serious part in restoring this 
country’s shattered finances. 

Two declarations of such a faith have 
recently been made to the Farmers’ Club; the 
first by Mr. A. P. McDougall—who estimated 
that by ley-farming based on high quality 
vrasses, combined with live stock improvement, 
an addition of £57,000,000 a year could be 
made to the wealth of the country—-and the 
second by Mr. W. J. Cumber, who roundly 
declared that, in spite of all the efforts of farmers 
and War Executive Committees to bring derelict 
and waste land into production, there are still 
vast tracts which are not producing a fraction of 
what they could, and that if we increased 
production by forty to fifty per cent. during the 
war, we could repeat the process to-day. If 
this be so, we must be more jealous than ever of 
all the land which is capable of the agricultural 
production so vital to our existence and our 
financial recovery. During the debate on the 
Civil Aviation Bill Mr. Anthony Hurd pointed 
out the contingent dangers to food production 
introduced not only by the acquisition of land 
for airports but by a drastic control of neigh- 
bouring land which may well involve the 
demolition of farm buildings and the complete 
reorganisation of many farms. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that land 
should not be found for essential airports, 
though the Minister might well consider, as 
Mr. Hurd suggested, whether he is making the 
fullest possible use of those war-time airfields 
which have already taken such a toll of good 
agricultural land. Nor is it to say that the 
construction and development of the com- 
munities which Mr. Silkin’s New Towns Bill 
will make possible should be hindered at every 
turn by too meticulous a consideration of 
whether a field required for building factories or 
houses is capable of producing corn or potatoes. 
Nothing eats up agricultural land so fast as the 
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sporadic sprawl and ribbon development to 
which Green Belts and New Towns are the only 
practical alternative. The inhabitants of 
Stevenage and other towns or villages which 
have been, or may be, chosen as the nucleus 
of a New Town may soothe their ruffled feelings 
with the thought that as a community they are 
getting something far better than the ignoble 
chaos to which they were otherwise doomed. 
Yet all of us are given to sentiment in such 
matters, and many nostalgic citizens, as at 
Stevenage, may form other views, in spite of 
adequate compensation for disturbance. Such 
individual farmers as are affected, however, 
must at least see that the alternative to planned 
land use is the decay of agriculture. 


ROAD AND RAIL 
ECENT sunny weeks have recalled to mind 
the urgency of bringing the national road 
plan up to date, while seven years of enforced 
train travel make the London Railway Plan like 
a wonderful dream. Neither scheme offers 
immediate relief of present frustrations, and it is 
notable that the London Ring Roads, integral 
to the L.C.C., Royal Academy, and Bressey 
schemes for speedier circulation in the Capital, 
are not only unmentioned by the Minister of 
Transport, but seem to be ignored in recent 
London borough plans, such as that for Lambeth. 
The national roads follow the expected lines, 
with the realisation of the Severn, Tyne and 
lower Thames crossings wisely given first 
priority. It is a big but sound decision to strike 
out new lines for those arterial routes too con- 
fined and betowned for piecemeal widening, but 
assurance is still.needed that the new roads will 
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THE LABURNUM TREE 


HERE winter was, frosty on pointed grass 
And twig and berry, sharp with wind and 
cold 
Spring comes with gentleness, in green and gold. 


The trees take on their lace of leaves again; 
On new-clad boughs, the lifted blossom knows 
The waking vear in every breeze that blows. 


This is the miracle, where winter was : 

In shower of gold the voung laburnum stands 

Touching, I hold the sun between my hands. 
ELISABETH CHRISTIE MURRAY 
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be fitted to the landscape and not be of the 
unsightly and dangerous autobahn type. For the 
recasting of London’s primitive railway system 
£230,000,000 spent over a generation and 
probably more is envisaged. To embark on it 
will be a remarkable demonstration of sustained 
faith in not only humanity but the country’s 
ability to foot the bill and find the labour. 


CRYSTAL GAZING 
ipo week has been rich in visions. The 
Royal Academy is not itself visionary in 
that sense, but contains many enjoyable pic- 
tures, and does not deserve the chorus of super- 
ficial abuse accorded the exhibition. Critics will 
persist in expecting ideas at the Academy, 
whereas it represents the national tradition of 
accomplishment. Ideas, until realised with 
accomplishment, are the material for indepen- 
dent exhibitions. In the Architecture Room 
alone are ideas (if worked out with accomplish- 
ment) welcomed, and this year it contains the 
first crop for replanning such diverse organisms 
as Bournemouth and Lambeth, with all kinds of 
intermediate problems. But for really startling 
visions one had to see those for the new Crystal 
Palace, shown for a few days at County Hall. 
The original Crystal Palace was a revolutionary 
idea, a century ahead of the taste of its time. 
Alas that the present assessors had not the 
courage of the Victorian aristocrats! The 
design chosen, it is an open secret as a last 
minute compromise, has an excellent plan, but 
in every other respect is—flat. Stylistically it 
is an infinite extension of a suburban cinema, 
making no architectural capital out of the 
superb site, which invites imaginative fantasy. 
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Among the designs rejected presumably 
their plans, was one with a hall the roof of which 
is slung from gigantic concrete bows; anot}\ 
with a pyramid of steel and glass; in a third 
the stadium is of Piranesian nobility. Are |] 
London’s rebuilding opportunities to be sca ‘ed 
down to utilitarian mediocrity? Probal \ 
but there is plenty of time here for the yn. 
ning plan to incorporate some of the imag» .a- 
tion of the losers in the conception of. its 
elevations. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LIVE STOCK 
“HE dark loaf may give some people indi es 
tion. It will cause more acute distres t, 
many small farmers who depend on pigs na 
poultry for their livelihood. Putting 90 jer 
cent. of the wheat grain into the loaf le: -es 
precious little for live stock. Official ration of 
feeding-stuffs for pigs and poultry are tc be 
cut to one-twelfth of the pre-war amou tts, 
This must force some producers out of busi ess 
altogether and make matters extremely diffi ult 
for many others who were hoping to re-estal ish 
pigs and poultry on a commercial scale _ his 
vear. Increased feeding-stuffs were promi.ed, 
but now these hopes have faded and _ the 
immediate outlook is darker than at any t me 
during the war. It may be that some wind alls 
will come our way as soon as the new harvest 
is gathered, but whether the Minister of 
Agriculture or the Minister of Food is master of 
the situation, certainly all the pig meat and 
eggs that can be produced will be wanted, and 
those who can carry on through this summer 
will be serving the best interests of the com- 

munity as well as of themselves. 


HEDGES IN LONDON 


EDGES instead of railings round London 

parks are well worth the experiment now 
being made in the Mall with vews. Plants in 
towns have to contend with soot, petrol and 
acid fumes, and the dry baking of the dog days, 
besides the vagaries of the public. But too much 
has been apt to be made of these bogeys, as can 
be seen in the London gardens that are properly 
cared for. The national supply of vew will 
scarcely meet the demand that must arise if the 
experiment answers, but there is no pleasante: 
or more effective hedge than the traditional 
quickset, and, though they are slower, beech o1 
hornbeam, delightful throughout the vear. Be- 
sides holly there are the barberries, B. Darwinii 
and B. stenophylla, so widely used in 
Canada. A very repaying type is the “tapestry 
hedge,’ consisting of evergreen and deciduous 
hedging plants, so called from its colouring in 
winter like a verdure tapestry. Horticultural 


imagination is called for. Better the much 
maligned railings, the Georgian patterns ol 


which were often beautiful in themselves, than 
recourse to the commonplace privet or the 
often short-lived cupressus. Another factor to be 
considered is that hedges planted small thrive 
better and grow quicker than if required to ‘ook 
effective at once. 


A PRACTICAL QUIZ 


TASTE for general knowledge, if not 
A promptly checked, has been said to sap 
the manhood, and Stevenson illustrated his 
truth in The Wrong Box by the pat! ti 
figure of Uncle Joseph. It is to be hoped at 
it is not wholly a truth, for if it is we mus_ be 
in a bad way. The taste for questions nd 
answers on all sorts of topics is ravaging he 
country. The original and ever-popular Br 
Trust of the B.B.C. has begotten other — nd 
minor ones, and the “Quiz”’ is rapidly becon ng 
a recognised feature of the newspaper. A 
combination of these two institutions as 
lately been announced from Colche: °, 
where a ‘‘ratepayers’ quiz’’ is to be set 'p 
in order to tell those who pay the p ‘er 
what tune is being called. On the platf 
will be the senior officials of the Cou cil 
ready to be shot at by the ratepa ‘Ts 
with all manner of questions on the mani ¢ 
ment of local affairs. The notion seems a ¢ 0d 
one. It is clearly important that as m= ly 
people as possible should take an intellig ot 
interest in their own local affairs and not mei ly 
indulge in uninformed and destructive critici 0. 
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CROSS FELL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Office should have seen fit to take over for 

a tank gunnery range the most beautiful 
stretch of country in south-west England, and, 
besides evicting the farmers and residents from 
their holdings, exclude also the ordinary public 
from a length of coast line which has no equal 
within 150 miles of London. It is, of course, 
very rash to state that any special part of the 
British Isles is the most beautiful, and as the 
result of this assertion of mine I received a num- 
ber of letters of reproof from natives of other 
counties in the south-west urging the claims of 
their own particular areas, though sympathising 
with me over the extinction of mine. My choice, 
which unfortunately is also that of the Royal 
lank Regiment, is coastline country as, for me, 
a stretch of glorious scenery is not quite com- 
plete unless the sea figures in the picture some- 
where, either as a background in the distance, 
or as a more prominent feature in the foreground 
with towering cliffs and the chessboard of farm 
land lying beyond. In the Worbarrow, Tyne- 
ham and Kimmeridge area ‘‘the hills look over 
on the south, and southward dreams the sea,’’ 
and the sixteen miles stretch is certainly unique 
in one respect, as there is not one modern build- 
ing, not a hint of Victorian blue slating and 
pseudo-Scottish turreting, or synthetic-tiled 
bungalows, on the whole length of coast. The 
farm lands, which extend north from the cliff 
edge to Thomas Hardy’s Egdon Heath, other- 
Wis: those of Hyde, Bovington and Moreton, are 
on 4 generous scale with the rolling downs 
che juered with large fields, which, to my mind, 
are preferable from a scenery point of view, as 
we as that of economic farming, to the pocket- 
ha: dkerchief sized pastures, and root and corn 
crc os, which feature in the counties farther to 
th west. 

On the high land of the Purbeck Hills 
Im .ediately above the tiny village of Kim- 
m: idge, where a secondary road runs along the 
cr t of a 650-foot height, one is able on a clear 


[ some recent Notes I lamented that the War 


By 
Major ¢. 8S. JARVIS 


day to look across the greater part of Dorset to 
the southern heights of Salisbury Plain beyond. 
A remarkable vista this of moor and agricultural 
land, bisected with very green valleys through 
which the chalk streams flow, that, I think, has 
no equal in the south of England. The whole of 
this area is at present barred to the public, and 
all one has of it now is a memory. There were 
hopes at one time that the present Government 
might rescind the edict concerning the Kim- 
meridge district made by their predecessors, but 
in the light of the fate of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
park one realises that beautiful scenery and the 
amenities of the people are the last arguments 
which appeal to them. 


* a 
* 

NINCE writing my peans of praise of the Dor-ct 
coast I have had the opportunity to travel 
slowly through the Wylye and Naddey valleys 
west of Salisbury and, without recanting my 
choice, feel that there is much truth in the 
remark of one of my dissenting correspondents, 
who says that he does not fall into line with 
Kipling’s view that God ‘‘ordains for each one 
spot shall prove beloved over all.’’ I travelled 
slowly through these valleys, as the object of the 
expedition was to view the work of the Catch- 
ment Board on the rivers Wiley and Nadder, 
and study the effect of lower water levels on 

these two typical Salisbury Plain streams. 

I ‘“‘contacted’’ the members of the inter- 
ested parties in Salisbury (when dealing with the 
official class who now control us body and soul it 
is courteous, or tactful, to employ their phrase- 
ology) and journeyed down the Wiley as far as 
Heytesbury on the north bank, returned by the 
south bank to Wylye village, and then crossed 
over the high downs above Teffont Magna to the 


Nadder valley beyond. Along both rivers the 
stretches which have been ‘‘catchmented 
(when one starts imitating officials and using 
nouns as verbs, it is difficult to break oneself ot 
the habit) are not immediately obvious, for the 
soil and gravel removed from the rivers’ beds has 
been spread over the adjoining fields, and, as 
Nature has responded nobly in a very short 
time, there is little to offend the eyes of the 
scenery lover. This opinion, however, did not 
coincide with that of the riparian owners who 
fish ! 

We covered a matter of thirty miles in the 
course of the day’s wanderings, and it struck me 
that it would be difficult to find anywhere in 
England so many small compact villages and 
hamlets where every house and cottage fits into 
the genera! scheme, and which modern progress 
has failed to spoil. The tide of war has lapped 
this area on either side, and penetrated into it in 
parts, but thanks to the need for camouflage 
these small military infiltrations are so well 
hidden that one can pass them by without 
noticing them. A feature of the many tiny 
villages is the presence in almost every one of a 
church of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, 
perfect in every detail, and a small Queen Anne 
or Tudor manor house which is in, what one 
might term, the Christopher Hussey class; while 
the view from the very high down over above 
Teffont Magna across the whole of Salisbury 
Plain is proxime accessit at least to that which 
one obtains from the Purbeck heights farther to 
the south. 

* * * 

LTHOUGH I do not think that any garden- 
ing book lays down the law, it has been 
accepted in the south-west of England for a 
generation or more that Good Friday is the day 
on which the main crop of potatoes should be 
planted. I recall that many years ago the vicar 
of our parish in Dorset used to thunder in the 
pulpit against the irreligious practice, and I had 
hoped that his words had borne fruit and spread 
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throughout the land. I saw, however, on this 
Good Friday as I passed through Salisbury that, 
on a big allotment in the shadow of the spire of 
the cathedral, there was a man hard at work on 
every plot on the cultivated area, and every one 
was planting his seed potatoes ! : 
a a 
* 

ree is perhaps no Nature topic quite so 

hackneyed as that recounting the queer 
nesting sites of the robin, but, despite this, I 
think the following account of the courage and 
dogged determination of a hen bird is worthy 
of record even though the setting is possibly 
somewhat sordid. She had chosen as the site for 
her nest the angle between the overflow pipe and 
the cistern of the outside lavatory, making her 
way to it through an open window, and, as the 
word lavatory is derived from the Latin 
lavare = to wash, I may add that the smali room 
is mis-named, as it does not possess a wash-basin. 
lhe evening before the chicks were due to hatch 
the supply pipe to the cistern burst, and for 
fourteen long wet hours the unfortunate bird 
remained on her nest in a constant spray of 
water until the damage was discovered in the 
morning, and the main tap turned off. The nest 
was absolutely sodden, but in some remarkable 
fashion the stout little bird had managed to 
protect the eggs beneath her, and keep them 
warm and dry. 

Since then there have been three noisy 


COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 17, 
hammering visits by plumbers: on the first 
occasion the head man had left a special spanner 
behind, on the second his assistant had forgotten 
the necessary length of new pipe to replace the 
damaged one, but on the third attempt all went 
well, as nothing was forgotten, and the job was 
finished. One of the few delightful relics of that 
lost world, which passed away for all time in 
1939, is the English plumber, for he changes not, 
and ‘‘as things have been they remain.’”’ Even 
a forgetful plumber does not forget to respect 
a nursing mother when she is a robin, and 
nothing occurred to damage the nest, though it 
seemed from the noise that much of the main 
structure of the house was in process of 
demolition. 

At the time of writing all is well; mother 
and children, who are now half fledged, are 
thriving, and the only thing that worries me is 
how the brood is to be led out into the great 
world beyond through a half-open ventilator 
window at ceiling height. I expect, however, 
that my fears are groundless, as a bird who has 
survived all the horrors of inundation and con- 
stant invasion of her privacy will overcome a 
little difficulty like teaching her children to take 
off standing from the nest and attain an altitude 
of two feet to reach the window. All this, I 
think, is proof of the robin’s firm conviction that 
the human being, though a clumsy, hopeless 
fellow, is well-meaning and quite harmless, and 
that it is better to put up with noise, interference 
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and gross inconvenience in one of his unsigh 
structures than run the risk of mass infantic 
from rats and jays in the garden beyond. 


ok * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT from North W; 

who owns about a mile of a small mount 
stream that is about nine feet wide with 
average depth of one foot is contemplat 
improving it by a series of small dams, on 
which will have the effect of creating a pond 
broad water, about an acre in extent. At 
end of his land the stream goes over a sheer 
of twenty feet, which effectually bars the asx 
of spawning salmon, and which, to quote 
correspondent, would even deter a G.I. br 
and he wishes to know if any Country L 
reader can advise him whether the trout \ 
which he will stock the stream will go over 
fall or not, as, if they do, they can never ret 
I would hesitate to give an opinion myself. | 
my experience that trout will manage to esc 
from almost any water if the natural food is 
up to the standard they expect, and that 
their thorough search for better conditions t 
will be carried over the fall in a spate whet 
they intend to take the plunge or not. P 
tically every small stream which rises in pe 
mountains is deficient of insect food owing 
the acidity of the water, and the correctio1 
this acidity, a problem which is beyond | 
would seem to be the only solution. 


HISTORIC MOUNTAINS OF KINTAIL 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


URING those years when so much of the 
LD world’s beauty was being scarred and 
shattered in the tumult of mankind, one 
learnt with gratification that a considerable 
part of the historic territory of Iintail, in 
Wester Ross, was to be preserved. In 1944 it 
was purchased by the National Trust for 
Scotland out of funds given by an anonymous 
supporter, for the purpose of acquiring moun- 
tainous country to be held and_ preserved, 
henceforth, for the enjoyment and benefit of 
the nation. 
lhe area involved is roughly 15,000 acres. 
It embraces some of the grandest mountain 
Britain. From a point a few miles 
west of Cluanie Inn, the remote hostelry (closed 
a couple of years ago) at the head of Glen Shiel, 
it extends, northward, up the watershed. 
Thereafter its boundaries follow the 
county march Ben 
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Inverness over Attow, 


THE HEAD OF LOCH DUICH AS SEEN FROM THE MAM RATAGAN ROAD 


descend the bealach, or pass, at Loch a’ 
Bhealaich; run westward down Glen Choin- 
neachan, the valley lying on the north of Ben 
Attow; and then veer round to the Croe, the 
river flowing in a north-westerly direction down 
Glen Lichd. From the Croe, its western bound- 
ary follows the inmost shore of Loch Duich, to 
the mouth of the River Shiel. The course of the 
Shiel, up to a point a few miles west of Cluanie 
Inn, defines the Trust’s property on the south-west. 

These boundaries encompass the range of 
mountains known as the Five Sisters of Ixintail. 
Sgurr Fhuaran (frequently, and almost phon- 
etically, spelt Scour Ouran), loftiest of them, 
attains an altitude of 3,505 feet. Two of the 
remaining four peaks exceed 3,000 feet. They 
are Sgurr na Ciste Duibhe and Sgurr na Carnach, 
which are 3,370 and 3,270 feet, respectively. 
The fourth peak—Sgurr na Moraich—is 2,870 
feet. The 2,750-feet contour passes below the 


KINTAIL ON THE RIGHT 


summit of the fifth—Sgurr nan Saighead 
Irom a mile or so above Invershiel, which 
lies close to the shore of Loch Duich, Segurr 
Fhuaran may be ascended by the longest slope 
of uniform gradient in Scotland—three and 
half thousand feet of grassy buttress. 

The Kintail area now under Trust is 
inhabited mainly by crofters. It carries, in 
addition to deer, a large number of sheep 
belonging to them. The principle of adminis- 
tration will be the same as that of the Dalness 
Estate, the property between Glen Etive and 
Glen Coe, which the Trust purchased in 1937. 
Deer-stalking, in the accepted sense of the 
term, ceases, though steps will be taken to keep 
down the deer by continuing to employ, for a 
time, the stalkers already engaged there. 

The public will have full right of access at all 
times. Directional signs will not be erected : nei! her 
will new paths be made. As far as possible the 
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entire area will remaiu 


in its present state, 
primitive and _unde- 
veloped. Facilities will 


be allowed, however, for 
camping sites, and for 
hostels and such other 
forms of accommodation 
as may be thought justi- 


fable. But these will 
be granted within strict 
limi‘s, and confined to 


the ‘ringes of the main 
roa, thus leaving the 
wil r and more moun- 
tain us parts free from 
all vidence of human 
hab ‘ation and activity. 
.s might be expected 
ina ocality so crammed 
wit prodigious moun- 
tail (prodigious, at any 
rat’ so far as Britain is 
con rned) the whole of 
Kir iil and of the 
im} ‘ging territories is 
int’ .ected by a network 
of » ountain-tracks and 
hill aths, many of which 
are carcely known but 
tot 2shepherds answer- 
ing to their solitary 
call ig in this” wild 
cou cryside, and to such 
of ae natives as are 
acc’ stomed to resort to 
the: when afoot among 
the hills and _ lochs 
sep: ating them from relatives and friends. 
rhese intricate ways, often worn hard by 
the .rotters of deer and sheep that have used 
the’: for generations, link the fastnesses of 
Kin ail with the clachans—the townships—of 
the surrounding country, wherein men dwell, 
ofte1 so remotely. They thread their way 
through the mountains to Bernera and Glen 
Elg and Glen Beag; to Arnisdale and Loch 
Hourn; to Bartisdale and the homesteads of 
Knoydart; to Loch Quoich and Glen Garry; to 
Glen Loyne and Glen Cluanie; to Elchaig and 
Killilan and the upper reaches of Loch Long. 
Loveliest of them all, to my way of thinking 
(I believe I have traversed most of them at one 
time or another) is the hill-track linking Totaig 
with Glen Elg. Totaig lies buried among larches 
at the road-end, by the mouth of Loch Duich. 
On the north it overlooks the Dornie Ferry— 
or rather, what was a ferry, until the erection, 
a few years ago, of the bridge now spanning the 
entrance to Loch Long, between Dornie and 
Ardelve. To the west lies the expanse of Loch 
Alsh, with Beinn na Caillich on the left, and the 
Red Hills of Skye in the background. 
From this hill-track one obtains the most 
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beautiful view of this part of Scotland. The 
meeting-place of the three sea-lochs—-Lochs 


Alsh, Duich and Long—can be viewed from 
It as from nowhere else except, perhaps, from 
the heights behind Ardelve and 
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HILL-TRACK BETWEEN TOTAIG 
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THE MEETING-PLACE OF LOCHS LONG, ALSH AND DUICH, AS SEEN FROM THE HEIGHTS BEHIND 
ON THE 
LEFT IS BEINN NA CAILLICH, IN SKYE. 


AND BERNERA OF GLEN ELG. THE 


IN THE FAR DISTANCE ARE THE 


RED HILLS OF SKYE, NEAR BROADFORD 


route between Glen Shiel and Glen Elg upon 
which the ponderous Dr. Johnson and James 
30swell nearly came to grief. 

The surface of this mountain road has been 
much improved since the days of my childhood 
in these romantic parts, nigh forty years ago. 
Any reliable car with a skilled driver can 
negotiate it with safety. But no one reasonably 
light of foot and sound of limb would grudge a 
day spent in reaching the summit of the Mam 
pass, if only to obtain from it that incomparable 
view of the Five Sisters and of the head of Loch 
Duich. 

The recorded history of Kintail is bound 
up with the affairs of three Highland clans— 
Mackenzie, Matheson and MacRae. The last 
comprises a small clan which was adopted, so 
to speak, by the powerful and ambitious 
MacKenzies. They are said to have arrived in 
these parts with Colin FitzGerald, the somewhat 
mythical founder of the Clan MacKenzie. 
Once very numerous by the shores of Loch 
Duich, their descendants at the present day 
represent the clan whose surname and tradi- 
tions are commonest in Kintail. Many of the 
MacRaes—the Wuld MacRaes, as they are 
usually called in Scottish history and literature 
—fell in 1715, at Sheriffmuir, where, under 
Seaforth’s direction, they fought for the Old 


Lochalsh village. 


Away to the west, one sees the narrows between 
Kyleakin, on the Isle of Skye, and Kyle of Lochalsh, 


on the mainland of Ross-shire. Beyond lie Broadford 
In the immediate foreground floats 
the islet known as Eilean Glas, upon which a herd of 
There is a lochan—a little 
-in the centre of this islet; and on a hot summer’s 
day you may see the entire herd standing knee-deep in 
One day I sat for hours on the hillside 
traversed by this track, and marvelled at the indescrib- 
I spent a good deal of my 
childhood quite near here; and, maybe, for this reason, 
the country around Loch Duich and Loch Alsh has a 


and the Red Hills. 


cattle grazes in summer. 
loch 


its waters. 


able beauty of the scene. 


very special appeal for me. 


When, in olden times, the natives of Kintail and 
the neighbouring districts wanted to visit Glen Elg, 
or \ylerhea, on the ancient highway to Skye, they 
cans by road as far as a place called Auchtertyre. 
Th -e they diverted for a boat that conveyed them 
acr ss Loch Alsh to Ardentoul. To this day, many of 
the hardier natives, passing on foot between Glen Elg 
an the places situated between Dornie and Kyle of 
Lo ialsh, cross the hills by a track skirting Ardentoul, 
For traffic 
on “oot, this route is considerably shorter than the 
mc ntain road over the Mam Ratagan, that arduous 


an linking Totaig with the Aird Ferry. 


Chevalier. Indeed, so close at this period was 
their association with the MackKenzies of Sea- 
forth, that they were actually styled the Shield 
of the Seaforths. 

The Mathesons, too, swore fealty to Sea- 
forth; and members of this clan are _ still 
numerous in Kintail. 

The dominant clan in this locality for at 
least two centuries was the Clan Mackenzie, 
which originated in Kintail, and rose to great- 
ness on the ruins of the Clan Donald—the 
MacDonalds. The MackKenzies make their first 
appearance in history about the fifteenth 
century, although the FitzGerald legend would 
seem to assign their origin to the thirteenth. 
They attribute it to that incident so well 
commemorated by Bartolozzi when, in 1788, he 
engraved Sir Benjamin West’s painting, 4/er- 
ander III, King of Scotland, Rescued from the Furry 
of the Stag by the Intrepidity of Colin FitzGerald, 
the ancestor of the present MacKenzie family. 

Gradually extending their possessions late 
in the sixteenth century, during the chiefship 
of Kenneth, Lord Seaforth, the MacKenzies 
ultimately acquired, at the expense of the 
hapless MacLeods, the Island of Lewis, largest 
of the Outer Hebrides, which includes that great 
arm of the Minch called Loch Seaforth. Inci- 
dentally, toward the close of the eighteenth 





CLACHAN DUICH, THE OLD BURYING-PLACE OF KINTAIL, WITH BEN 
ATTOW ENSHROUDED IN MIST 
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century, the Seaforth Highlanders received their 
name from the last Lord Seaforth, thirteenth 
Chief of the Clan MacKenzie. This regiment 
wears the MacKenzie tartan; while in its crest 
(the caber feidh, or stag’s antlers) as well as in 
its motto Cuidich 'n Righ ! (Help the King !) is 
perpetuated the tradition of Colin FitzGerald’s 
gallantry. 

Near the head of Loch Duich, and not far 
from the present church and manse of Kintail, 
is Clachan Duich—the roofless ruin of the old 
church of Kintail and the adjacent burying- 
ground. It lies between the hillock, on which 
stands a granite memorial to the MacRaes and 
their relatives who fell in the 1914-1918 war, 
and the golden wrack through which the River 
Croe flows at ebb to meet the tide in Loch Duich. 
Within the four walls of the ruin are buried 
several people unchronicled. In the south wall 
there is a tablet enumerating some seven chiefs 
of the Clan MacRae and their wives, who were 
interred there. 

The inscription on this tablet bears out 
that two of these chiefs were also Constables of 
Eilean Donan. The tablet refers to Sir Colin 
MacRae as “‘the present acknowledged chief of 
the Clan MacRae by whom this memorial has 
been erected.”’ Sir Colin, 
a Writer to the Signet, 
who was born in 1844, 
lived in Edinburgh; and 
| remember him well, 
for, during the latter 
vears of his life, he and 
my late father saw much 


f one another. Below 
the tablet is a large 
slab in the form of a 


memorial erected by 
lansmen and clanswomen 
‘in loving memory of 
their chief, Sir Colin 
Machkae.’’ The tablet 
vas unveiled at Clachan 
}uich in 1927, two vears 
ifter Sir Colin’s death. 

On an islet at the 
mouth of Loch Duich, 
ind no distance from 
the village of Dornie, 
stands the Castle of 
l:ilean Donan, which was 


restored a few  vears 
ago and may now be 
regarded as the show- 
place of Kintail. I well 


remember the impression 
its weathered shell 
created on my mind 
when, in childhood, |! 
visited this neighbour- 
hood with my parents, in 
a trap, and my father proceeded to tell me of 
this stronghold’s siege in olden times, as our 
pony footed with caution the cobble-stoned 
jetty at the Dornie Ferry. We had travelled 
from Applecross, by way of Kyle of Lochalsh. 

Tradition says that Eilean Donan was built 
in the thirteenth century, under the direction 
of one of the Lords of the Isles, as a defence 
against the reiving Northmen. Some archzolo- 
gists are of opinion that it occupies the site of 
an ancient vitrified fort. 

After the Battle of Largs, in 1263, Colin 
l‘itzGerald, aforenamed, is said to have been 
appointed Constable of Eilean Donan in 
recognition of his services to king and country; 
and local tradition has it that, before Bannock- 
burn, John Mackenzie of Kintail sheltered 
Robert the Bruce within its walls. The Castle 
figured prominently in Cromwellian times, when 
it was heavily garrisoned. Government troops 
stormed it during “ The Fifteen,’’ and succeeded 
in capturing it. But shortly before the Battle 
of Sheriffmuir the Jacobites appear to have 
re-taken it. In 1719 it suffered bombardment 
and destruction when Kintail was the scene of a 
battle which brought about the collapse of a 
second attempt to restore to the throne the 
luckless Stewarts. 

Roughly half-way down Glen Shiel, where 
the road is carried across the river of the same 
name, lies Bridge of Shiel. Nearby is a spot 


marked in many maps with a pair of crossed 
swords and the date, 1719. 
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Four years after the Rising of 1715, another 


endeavour was made to restore the fallen 
dynasty—an endeavour historians tend to 
ignore, since it was completely abortive, 


although the preparations for it were probably 
more formidable than for either ‘‘ The Fifteen”’ 
or ‘‘ The Forty-five.’’ In the autumn of 1718, 
assistance was offered to the Jacobites by 
Philip of Spain, through his minister, Cardinal 
Alberoni. Tension between England and Spain 
had been growing during the previous year. 
Alberoni resolved to strike England at what he 
believed to be her most vulnerable point, namely, 
by an invasion calculated to assist the exiled 
Stewarts. 

He therefore planned an expedition under 
the Earl Marischal, whom he supplied with two 
frigates, some two thousand muskets, a con- 
siderable quantity of-ammunition and money, 
and a body of over three hundred Spanish 
troops to form the nucleus of an army, round 
which it was hoped the Highland clans would 
gather. On April 13, the frigates touched the 
shore of Wester Ross, and effected a landing at 
Loch Alsh. The following day, Lord George 
Murray arrived from France, and news was 
immediately sent round the Jacobite clans 


advising them to hold themselves in readiness. 

The Castle of Eilean Donan became the 
headquarters of the rebel forces. The ammuni- 
tion and stores belonging to the Spaniards were 


secreted there; and the Castle itself was 
garrisoned by forty-five of their number. But 


on May 10, Captain Boyle, with three ships, 
sailed up Loch Alsh to Eilean Donan, and sent 
out an emissary with a flag of truce to demand 
its surrender. The boat conveying the emissary 
was fired on, however, with the result that the 
vessels instantly opened fire on the Castle. 

The ancient stronghold of the MackKenzies, 
impregnable to Highland warfare, proved of 
little account against naval artillery properly 
trained on it. Before long a storming party was 
landed on the rock on which Eilean Donan 
stands. It soon took the fortress. The Spanish 
garrison was taken captive; and the arms, 
ammunition, and supplies stored in the vaults 
were seized. Then Eilean Donan was blown up. 

The Flamborough, one of the English 
vessels engaged in this part of the enterprise, 
then sailed up Loch Duich in search of a 
magazine said to have been situated near the 
head of the loch. On her approach, the High- 
landers blew up the magazine and _ speedily 
retired to the hills. The Spanish invaders were 
now in sore straits, for their retreat to the sea 
was cut off by vigilant patrols from the English 
squadron. 

All this time, Major-General Wightman, who 


_ had been in command of the Hanoverian gar- 
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rison at Inverness, was on his way to Nintail 
with a force a thousand strong, with over 
hundred dragoons, and a battery of four m 
tars. Soon he found himself in Glen Shiel, wi 
the enemy in sight. At length the Hanoveria 
and the Jacobites came into conflict. The lat 
were routed; and the Spanish troops, findi 
their Highland allies in retreat, began to ret 
towards the mountains. The Hanoverians, it is 
said, eventually pursued them until dark, o 
the shoulder of Sgurr Fhuaran. And away 
the hills of Kintail there lies a corrie that, | 
this day, the shepherds call Bealach 
Spainnteach, Pass of the Spaniards. 

It is thought that on neither side were jc 
casualties heavy. Among the Jacobites, b h 
William, fifth Earl of Seaforth, and Lord Gec °e 
Murray were wounded. Seaforth, who had b: :-n 
attainted in 1715 for his part at Sherriffmuir, \ as 
carried off the field by his supporters. He m. le 
his way to France, as did so many in sim ar 
straits at this time. There he continued in 
exile until 1726, when George I granted hi: a 
pardon, and he returned to Scotland, where he 
spent the remaining vears of his life in peac: .ul 
retirement. He died in 1740. 

Finding themselves without either amm. .1i- 
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THE RESTORED CASTLE OF EILEAN DONAN, WITH THE MOUTH OF LOCH DUICH TO THE LEFT, 
LOCH ALSH AHEAD AND SKYE IN THE BACKGROUND 


tion or provender, and with their forces 
thoroughly disordered and demoralised, the 
Jacobites decided, on the night after this Battle 
of Glen Shiel, that the Spanish troops shculd 
surrender themselves to the Hanoverians, «nd 
that the Highlanders should disperse as | est 
they could. And so this little-known rebel on 
was at an end. The Spanish prisoners of v ar, 
some 274 in number, were taken by Inver ess 
to Edinburgh. In October of the same \ :ar 
they were repatriated. 

In July, 1932, I was present at the for .al 
opening of Eilean Donan, after its restorat >n. 
The Castle remained in ruins from 1719, w en 
it was blown up, until it was bought by the te 
Colonel MacRae-Gilstrap in 1912. A year la °F, 
the Colonel’s flag was hoisted on Eilean Don n. 
He laid claim to having been Constable of 1 
Castle in succession to his grandfather se °-n 
times removed, the Rev. Farquhar Mache, 
who, between 1618 and 1651, was both minis er 
of Kintail and Constable of Eilean Don 4, 
offices to which he appears to have bi 'n 
appointed by Colin, Earl of Seaforth. 

The re-opening of this ancient strongh (d 
as a place of residence was a great event in 1¢ 
annals of the Western Highlands of Scotla 
It was the result of twenty years’ labour; ‘ 
the troubles encountered in its reconstruct 
are difficult to imagine for anyone living outs le 
the remote Highlands. Not since the time of t 1e 
Gay Seaforths had Kintail witnessed st h 
scenes as were enacted on the opening dav. 
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THE SHIRE, A GIANT AMONG HORSES 


named their breed of heavy horses the 

Great Horse of England, an arresting and 
very descriptive title. This horse is claimed as 
the ancestor of our Shire horse of to-day and 
no doubt the claim is a valid one. No doubt, 
too, a much more ancient line of descent can 
be .!aimed for this mighty animal. Indeed, it 
is s id, and again with some truth, perhaps, 
tha’ horses of great strength and substance 
wer used by the Britons to repel the invading 
Ro: ans. It may be assumed that something 
apy vaching the strength of a cart-horse was 
req red to carry heavy men in armour, and to 
dra the crude carts and chariots over country 


LH ‘samea tes of the Elizabethan period 


wh roads were non-existent. 

‘o breed of animal can spring from nothing, 
an we can safely assert that the Shire horse, 
as know him to-day, found his beginnings 
in vy remote times. Whether he played his 


par. in repelling the Romans or, at a later 


OGrorh . 
i bho 


pb " were. 
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By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


the one hand, and almost absurd bulky 
docility on the other, a first-class and not 
expensive advertisement. 

Before I enter into a detailed description 
of the Shire as a breed, let us consider some of 
the chief impressions which must be felt by 
those who would judge him. First, he must, 
above everything, stand out as possessing size 
and strength and very great power. In this he 
must surpass all.other breeds of heavy draught 
horses. The stallion must be the mightiest 
horse that it is possible to look upon and, 
though possessed of no classic line of head, he 
must have a certain gentle nobility in his out- 
look. 

Remember, if he is among the best of his 
peers he may have to weigh a ton or over, stand 
more than 17 hands, and be capable of pulling 
a net weight of five tons! Everything about 
him’ must be on the most generous scale. 
I can assure those who have never stood up 


A CHAMPION SHIRE STALLION 


Head typical, with thoughtful outlook. 
Good shoulders for collar to lie on. 


Roman nose, ears small and alert. 
Great strength in arms, short below knee, a little long in 


Wealth of mane. 


pastern, back short and without slackness, towards quarters which are generous and strong. 


Gaskins might be stronger but hocks are admirable. 


It shows every indication of great 


power and equable disposition—a typical stallion. 


period, carried knights in their armour of the 
fantastic weight of perhaps nearly 30 stone, is 
a matter that certainly does not interest us over 
much. What, however, is of interest is that, 
according to no less an authority than the first 
Sir Walter Gilbey, so long ago as 200 years a 
breed of heavy horse existed which was used 
by the cavalry of the time and which was called 
the Shire horse. 

[t is not surprising that deep and heavy- 
soiled counties such as Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire should be the home 
of such breeding of the Shire. To-day we need 
noi go far afield to find this impressive and most 
likeible horse, for many of the draught horses 
on the streets of London, Manchester and, 
pa’ 'icularly, Liverpool are Shires. 

Many corporations, boroughs, brewers and 
ot or users of heavy horses employ Shires, not 
on because they know that in them they 
ha * honest workers and healthy ones, but 
ber vuse they have in the shafts, horses which 
arm »y their very appearance of magnificence on 


against a show stallion that the experience 
is almost breath-taking. Might and majesty 
must be there, with much of the kindliness with 
which we associate many large people. Stand 
in front of him and he must have the stance of 
a bulldog but be straight as a die. Look at him 
from behind and he must almost fill the country 
lane and brush the hedgerows. 

No chestnuts will be found among Shire 
horses, which is a pity. To imagine a bright 
chestnut stallion with, perhaps, four white 
socks, standing in the ring on a bright summer’s 
day is to picture something almost too magnifi- 
cent. Bays and browns are the predominating 
colours and you will find blacks and plenty of 
greys. Each of these colours is sufficient to 
enhance, if possible, the appearance of the splen- 
did Shire. Most of these animals, by the way, 
show a certain amount of white on the feet and 
legs. Many of us think that this adds a flash 
appearance to any horse but, as we know, there 
is a prejudice in favour of whole-coloured legs. 

For a critical review of his points the ideal 


Shire horse must possess all those which com- 
bine strength and everything which is helpful 
to strength with docility and intelligence, for 
without docility this monster of flesh and bone 
would indeed be a handful, a very terror let 
loose. Without a certain intelligence, as a farm 
worker or toiler at the docks he would not be 
a good commercial proposition. 

‘Now the head of the Shire is very character 
istic and is not large for the size of the horse 
The nose always tends to be Roman in shape 
and the muzzle should be fine, with the lips 
compressed. A pendulous underlip is to be 
avoided. The whole appearance of the head 
should show a wealth of kindliness in its outlook 

The ears of a typical Shire are short and 
alertly pricked. The neck must be of medium 
size, Massive to a degree, even in the mares and 
geldings, and standing well up. The mane, as 
also the hair on the fetlocks, should be not only 
silky but, when raised in the hand, of consider 
able weight. 

Though not of such low draught as the 
Suffolk Punch or the Percheron, the Shire 
stands on a short leg which runs up to an oblique 
shoulder, laid broad and deep to carry a collar, 
and the bone of the leg, as of the knee, must be 
flat and of great measurement, running to, 
perhaps, 12 inches below the latter. The feet 
must be deep and wide, standing well up and 
showing no trace of being down at the heel, 
with the pasterns not too long and covered 
with feather as generous as a hay-cock. You 
should be able to get hold of the tendons and 
find them standing right awav from the cannon 
bone. 

For all heavy horse breeds working on the 
roads, the question of sound feet is of vital 
importance. How much more so in the heaviest 
of all the breeds? In appraising the value of a 
Shire, therefore, the greatest care must be taken 
to see that the foot is round and open with a 
generous frog, and the surface smooth, hard and 
free from ridges. 

The back, of course, must be short and 


deep, with a great spring to the ribs. The 
quarters cannot be too full and generously 


round. As with all good horses, especially with 
heavy draught, where so much strain is imposed, 
the hocks must be clean and very well let down, 
and the nearer the point of the hock is to the 
ground the better. This, with a definite short- 
ness below the knee, will be found in all good 
Shires. A good stallion claims the enormous 
girth of perhaps seven to eight feet and his 
back must be of double-bed dimensions. Such, 
then, is a short description of the points of this 
colossus of the horse world. 

It would hardly be expected that so mighty 
an animal could be a very active mover and his 
critics assert this against the Shire. He, with 
his other rivals in the fields and on the roads 
the Percherons, Clydesdales and Suffolks—does 
all his work ata walk. Perhaps the Shire is the 
slowest mover of all, but, at the end of a day’s 
work, I doubt if a comparison of mileage and 
time would show any very appreciable difference 
between these breeds. 

From a commercial point of view the Shire 
of the show ring has its attractions. Any of 
these can be light-worked on the farm at 
between two to three years old. Brought into 
the ring at, say, five years, a winner commands 
a high price, be it a stallion, mare or gelding. 
Indeed, an Islington winner will perhaps fetch 
a higher price than any other breed, except a 
thoroughbred or, in exceptional cases, a very 
high-caste Arabian. Certainly hunter-breeders 
and others would count themselves lucky to 
receive anything up to, say, 2,000 gns. for a 
champion. 

No breed of horse is without its champions 
and none without its critics, but for a hardy 
worker, honest and capable of moving a moun- 
tain, the Shire can stand up to any critical 
argument. Certainly for sheer majesty of 
appearance and bearing he can be called the 
king of draught horses—elephantine in strength 
and as gentle as a fawn. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERS! IRE 


The well-kept farm lands in the foreground are part of the College property 


ENGLAND’S FIRST AGRICULTURAL COLLEG?: 


A RETROSPECT = By VISCOUNT BLEDISLOE, P.C., G.C.M.G., M.R.A.C., 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 


lr is 101 vears since the Royal Agricultural 
I College at Cirencester, Gloucestershire, was 

founded, and 51 since, as a student and 
editor of its journal The Agricultural Students’ 
Gazette, | took part in the celebration of its 
jubilee. The two recent wars and their after- 
math compelled the observance of its centenary 
to be postponed until next Wednesday, May 22. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
was founded in 1838—seven years before the 
foundation of the College—and in its journal for 
1842 a lecture by Professor Charles Daubeny, 
entitled The A pplication of Science to Agriculture, 
was reported. Daubeny, a Gloucestershire man, 
was Professor of Chemistry and Botany at 
Oxford, and John Bennet Lawes, the founder of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station (our 
premier agricultural research station) was one of 
his pupils there. It was probably this publica- 
tion which inspired the historic address delivered 
in November of that year by Mr. Robert Jeffreys 
Brown to the Fairford and Cirencester Farmers’ 
Club on The Advantages of a Specific Education 
for Agricultural Pursuits. He emphasised the 
necessity for systematic instruction in agricul- 
ture and its allied sciences, and advocated the 
establishment of a public school of agriculture in 
England. 

Discussions in the local market 
followed, and general interest was aroused 
among the local farming community. A public 
mecting to promote such a project was held in 
Cirencester on April 22, 1844, with a kinsman of 
mine, Henry George, Earl Bathurst, in the chair, 


towns 


whereat it was decided ‘‘that it is expedient to 
provide an Institution, in which the rising gene- 
ration of farmers may receive instruction at a 
moderate expense, in those sciences, a know- 
ledge of which is essential to successful cultiva- 
tion, and that a farm form part of such Institu- 
tion.’’ Earl Bathurst offered a farm of over 400 
acres, suitably situated, on a 99-year lease at a 
moderate rent, and this offer was eventually 
accepted. 

National interest in the scheme was evoked 
by an important conference on the subject in the 
R.A.S.E. showyard at Southampton in July of 
the same vear, with the result that capital was 
raised to advance thé project. The Prince 
Consort consented to be Patron and became the 
holder of the first five shares (of £30 each) which, 
on his death, were transferred by Queen Victoria 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VII, who, like successive sovereigns, became 
Patron. On March 27, 1845, a Royal Charter 
was granted for the incorporation of ‘‘The Agri- 
cultural College’’ in which “the science of agri- 
culture and the various sciences connected 
therewith, and the practical application thereof in 
the cultivation of the soil, and in the rearing and 
management of stock, are intended to be taught.” 

A Council was formed, with Mr. Edward 
Holland, a great enthusiast for agricultural edu- 
cation, as its Chairman, which post he occupied 
until his death in 1872. The building of the 
College was commenced, with Mr. Daukes, of 
London, as architect, and Mr. Thomas Bridges, 
of Cirencester, as builder, in April, 1845, and 


W. Dennis Moss 


THE QUADRANGLE AND ENTRANCE TO THE IMPRESSIVE COLLEGE BUILDING 


The building was begun in 1845 and completed a year later 


completed in April, 1846, various ancillary 
buildings being added in subsequent years. By 
command of Queen Victoria the prefix “ Royal 
was added to its designation in March, 1880. 

There being no precedent for the running of 
such an institution, either in this country or 
abroad, the College encountered many financia| 
difficulties in its early years, from which it was 
eventually freed by the princely liberality of its 
Chairman, Mr. Edward Holland, assisted by 
four other friends of the College, namely, Ear! 
Bathurst, the Earl of Ducie, Mr. J. H. Langston, 
M.P., and Mr. T. G. Bucknall Estcourt. These 
growing pains are humorously described by the 
great novelist Charles Dickens in an article on 
the College (where his son was then a student 
published in All The Year Round on October 10, 
1868. He writes :— 


Our English College, founded 26 years since 
not by Government, but by working farmers, when 
a fashion had come up for recognising the new 
need of scientific training to their business, has 
not received one farthing of public money. !t had 
to find its own way in the world, and paid s 
heavily for the experience by which it profits now, 
that there is a charge to be met of some twelve 
hundred a year, interest on debt incurred in its 
young days. For the last twenty years the cullege 
has paid this out of its earnings, while providing 
liberally from the same source for the minds and 
bodies of its students. The managers of th» new 
college were sanguine, and had all their experience 
to buy; there was no other agricultural col! ge in 
the country, by whose early mistakes they ‘night 
profit; so they began, like heroes, with an o ier ol 
board, lodging, practical and scientific educ ‘tion 
all for thirty pounds a year! What could bi mort 
desirable than that? How lovely the in’ repid 
front of youth! Experience first showed that 
while each student paid thirty pounds a ye r for 
everything, he cost the college thirty-two fo: neat 
and drink alone. That being so, how w. _ tht 
debt on the buildings to be met? How we : tht 
teachers to be paid? Out of the profits «the 
farm? Ay, but that, too, was managed at loss 
There was a bright ideal notion that sti ‘ents 
should become practically acquainted with very 
detail of farm work—hoeing, digging, } ‘Tins 
turnips, feeding sheep, and so forth; but t: it, 
they did field labour, they gave service rth 
wages, and should be credited with wag: » {0 
their work. Thus it was thought that ‘her 
industry might pay some part of the cost o: “hel! 
maintenance. And, behold, there wasa boo! <ept 
in which every student was credited wit’ the 
wages of such work as he did on the farm. ‘> ch 
work. Well. The same bright speculation is 0 bi 
tried under different and far more hopefu. 200- 
ditions at the new Cornell University in New ork. 


The following two decades estab!) shed 
England’s premier agricultural college onas une 
basis, financial as well as scholastic. He 3 te 
landed estates, young yeoman farmers, and 
prospective estate agents were flocking * 1¢T 
from every part of the kingdom, as well as y ans 
agriculturists from other parts of the w rid, 




















many of them, notably Indian natives, sent 
there by their Governments. 

| have an interesting recollection of one of 
the latter—a young Hindu—who conceived an 
unreciprocated affection for me and a pathetic 
faith in my didactic capacity. He offered to give 
me seven Indian villages, if I would coach him 
(occasionally) for the College diploma. On one 
occasion, when I was laid up with influenza and 
a bad headache, he climbed through my bed- 
room window and, with a shout of ‘‘I can cure 
you,” proceeded, in spite of my protests, to 
ad ninister the most violent massage to my head, 
ut -ring some strange Indian formula as he did 
It removed the headache, which, however, 


S¢ 
re’ irned later on with greater intensity. 

When I became an out-student in 1892, 
af r having graduated in Jurisprudence at 


OQ ord and been called to the Bar, I went to the 
Cc ege, as my father had done 22 years 
Pp! iously, as heir to the family estate, and 


in ‘bed there an expansive atmosphere of 
sy tual, mental and physical enjoyment which 
h nriched and inspired my whole life. I 
s] d lodgings in the old medieval town with 
m dear friend, Christopher Turnor, the future 
Li -olnshire model squire and eminent agri- 


cv urist, and Charles Foxcroft, afterwards M.P. 
fo 3ath. Among my fellow students were Lord 
C) rles Kennedy (now Marquess of Ailsa), 
A iibald Weigall (afterwards Governor of 
S. chern Australia and Chairman of the Royal 
E: pire Society), Hugh Lord Emlyn (afterwards 
fo th Earl Cawdor), and Leon Goldstand, a 
w: ithy and able Polish landowner, whose chief 
ar isement in his vacations was shooting wolves 
ar . who, during the first world war, was Consul- 
G: ieralfor Polandin London. He won the College 
G d Medal in 1894, and endowed the Silver 
M. lal (called after him) in 1895. The first winner 
of he Goldstand Medal was the present Lord 
Ai a. In the following year the winner of a 
sit..ilar medal was my Gloucestershire fellow 
sti dent, Bruce Swanwick, son of Russell Swan- 
wi k, the distinguished stockbreeder and tenant 
of ‘he College Farm. 

Among my other fellow-students were 
Counts Peter and Paul Bobrinskoy from Russia 
am Count Gulinelli from Italy, Robert Holland- 
Martin (afterwards Chairman of Martins Bank 
and of the Southern Railway), and E. L. T. 
Austen, ‘‘the Scarborough Giant,” whose chief 
pets were snakes and chief sport fox-hunting. 
This, however, he conducted on foot, as no 
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THE WELL-EQUIPPED LIBRARY, WHICH HOUSES A COLLECTION OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS COVERING A WIDE RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 


hunter could carry his great weight. No one 
knew better the habits of the fox, and on more 
than one occasion he was first in at the death 
when hunting with the V.W.H., and got the 
brush. He was a great walker, and had a poor 
opinion of those who were not. I walked with 
him from my home near Monmouth to his home 
at Scarborough : it took nine consecutive days. 

Among the very competent professional 
staff during my studentship were three whom | 
regarded with much affection and valued both as 
instructors and personal friends. They were 
Professors Blundell (Agriculture), Kinch (Chem- 
istry), and Harker (Natural History). They 
opened my eyes to the environment and secrets 
of the British countryside, and made for me 
rural life, at home and abroad, the intensely 
interesting experience which it has since proved 
to be. Among those who, at my request, as 
editor of The Agricultural Students’ Gazette con- 
tributed to it, were Sir John Bennet Lawes, the 
famous squire of Rothamsted (who established, 
at Harpenden, England’s first agricultural 
research station and manufactured the world’s 
first artificial fertiliser, superphosphate of lime), 
his learned colleague, Sir 
Joseph Henry Gilbert, Dr. 
R. Warington, the agricul- 
tural chemist, Sir William 
Thiselton-Dyer (Director of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Kew, and a former Professor 
of the College), Sir Jacob 
Wilson, organiser of the 
Royal Shows, and Miss 
Eleanor Ormerod, the autho- 
rity on insect pests. 

I recall with interest the 
celebration of the College 
Jubilee on July 25, 1895, 
when its Patron, the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards [King 
Edward VII), visited the 
College and attended 
luncheon in a tent in the 
Principal’s garden, support- 
ed by the Earl of Ducie (then 
Chairman of the Governors), 
the Earl of Crewe (an old 
student), Earl Bathurst, the 
Earl of Suffolk, Viscount 
Cobham, Sir Jacob Wilson 
(an old student), Sir Walter 
Gilbey (President of the 
R.A.S.E.), Dr. Fream (for- 
merly one of the College 
Professors and author of 
The Elements of Agriculture), 
Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. 
H. J. Elwes (the celebrated 
forester), and Sir J. Henry 
Gilbert (the great agricul- 
turalchemist), next to whom 
I had the honour of sitting as 
one of the three selected rep- 
resentatives of the students. 


W. Dennis Moss 


I recollect being much intrigued bv the 
Chairman, in his address of welcome to the 
Prince, describing him as an exemplary land- 
owner of some of the worst land in the kingdom, 
and subsequently presenting him with a Stilton 
cheese made in the College dairy. Of the 72 
persons who sat down to that Jubilee luncheon 
only two are alive to-day, namely, Col. the Hon. 
A. B. Bathurst (then M.P. for East Gloucester- 
shire and an old student) and myself. 

The College flock of sheep was unique, for it 
included samples of every breed in Great Britain. 
I was so much impressed with the Suffolks, with 
their clean black faces and legs, that I subse- 
quently became the first owner of a flock of them 
in Gloucestershire. 

At the time of its Jubilee the College was 
at the zenith of its prosperity and prestige, 
despite the prevailing extreme agricultural 
depression, and these it continued to enjoy, with 
fluctuations of fortune, until the first world war, 
when, as practically all its staff and students of 
military age joined the armed forces, it was left 
empty and taken over by a Nonconformist girls’ 
school, which had been driven by fear of invasion 
from East Anglia. 

The greatest crisis in its history was reached 
after that war, when, in competition with other 
more modern colleges receiving Government and 
county council grants, and faced with higher 
maintenance costs and diminution in the flow 
of students from other countries, it appeared 
hopeless to reopen it and carry it on as a self- 
supporting economic proposition. The Govern- 
ment of the day regarded it as disentitled to any 
grants from the public purse, as having failed to 
democratise itself, and (as a company) having 
private shareholders and debenture holders, 
although none of them had ever received a penny 
in return for their investment. 

Under these circumstances, as then Chair- 
man of the Governors and with the invaluable 
support of four old students (the late Marquess 
of Crewe, Mr. Christopher Turnor, Sir Beville 
Stanier, M.P., and Sir Archibald Weigall), I 
made a stirring appeal to all old alumni of the 
College to help in paving off the debenture debt. 
The response was generous, the debentures were 
redeemed, and the College launched on a new 
and more democratised lease of life, with 
welcome support from the Government, the 
Councils of adjacent counties, and from Bristol 
University. Thereafter, until 1939, the number 
of students was well maintained, and the build- 
ings and equipment extended and improved. 

On the outbreak of the second world war it 
again lost all its staff and students, and its 
premises were taken over by the R.A.F. On the 
cessation of the latter’s occupation it was 
reopened as a College last autumn with a strong 
staff and more would-be students than it could 
accommodate. It is thus able to celebrate its 
centenary with confidence in its future utility 
and success, and with the prospect of fully justi- 
fying its old claim as the premier agricultural 
college of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
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1. KENT’S LANDSCAPE SETTING FROM THE NORTH. The River Cherwell runs at the foot of the steep slope 


ROUSHAM, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. T. COTTRELL-DORMER 


The Jacobean house was enlarged and redecorated for General James Dormer by William Kent, 1738-40, 
who also designed much of the furniture and the landscape garden. 


HERE the Bicester-Chipping Norton 

road crosses the Cherwell, midway 

between Banbury and Oxford, one 
sees Rousham to the south up a wide glade 
among the woods clothing the steep bank of a 
bend in the river (Fig. 1). From that distance, 
and even on closer approach, the house appears 
to be Jacobean, as indeed it is in origin. But 
what makes Rousham unique is the trans- 
formation that the place underwent a century 
later at the hands of William Kent, that 


elusive figure who dominated the arts in the 





2.—THE STABLES. 





Probably from Kent's design 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


second quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
view one catches from the road is so utterly 
different from the Horse Guards or Holkham 
or any other of his surviving works that it 
might seem an exaggeration to say that 
Rousham is the locus classicus for the study 
of Kent. Yet that is the case. Here alone is 
preserved intact one of Kent’s landscape 
gardens—in Walpole’s view his best—to- 
gether with outstanding examples of his work 
as architect, painter, and designer of furni- 
ture. 

So much of Kent’s 
has been destroyed, 
and he covered so 
wide a field with such 
facility, that he has 
been ignorantly con- 
temned and not till 
now been accorded the 
study his achievement 
deserves—in a_ book 
by Miss Jourdain to 
be published shortly 
by Country LIFE. 
There have been greater 
English artists in every 
field he essayed, but 
noother practised them 
all; and of one, that 
of landscape design, 
Kent was the originator 
in the sense that he 
was its earliest practi- 
tioner. The existence 
at Rousham of thissoli- 
tary survivor of Kent’s 
gardens (with the ex- 
ception of parts of 
Stowe, much altered), 
and the modest charac- 
ter of his alterations 
to the house, in con- 
trast to the grandeur of 
those generally associ- 
ated with his name, 
combine to give a 
clearer, because more 
intimate, idea of his 
personality than is to 
be had anywhere else. 
The discovery of a 


quantity of letters relating to his work here 
further brings him to life. 

Kent’s patron at Rousham was General 
James Dormer, Colonel of the Horse-Grena- 
dier-Guards, veteran of Marlborough’s and 
Peterborough’s campaigns, sometime envoy 
extraordinary to Lisbon, and at this time an 
elderly bachelor of easy fortune and cultivated 
tastes—member of the Kit Cat Club and 
friend of Gay, Swift and Pope. The Dormer 
family established itself widely in Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire in Tudor and Jacobean 
times, with Ascott, Dorton, and Chearsley in 
Long Crendon (their traditional burial-place) 
as their principal homes. A picture at 
Rousham of Sir John Dormer (c. 1625) shows 
his hand resting on a ground plan of Dorton. 
Why, with so many mansions, Sir Robert 
acquired and built the house at Rousham in 
1635, is not clear. It was a manor house on the 
‘“H” plan, one room deep in the middle with 
a porch to each front. The front door, 
incidentally, in preparation for the troubled 
times apparently foreseen, was provided with 
three musket holes at keyhole level. Not far 
off stand the old church and the mancrial 
dovecot. Such was the house inherited by 
General Dormer and which exists within his 
alterations and more extensive ones mad: to 
the north, garden, front in 1877. 

Kent did not structurally alter he 
Jacobean house of which the entrance fr« at, 
looking south, is much as he left it (Fig. 3). 
His external alterations comprised the re- 
moval of the central mullion from each pa: ed 
window on the lower floors to fit them or 
sash windows—barred sashes, not the pres nt 
Victorian plate glass—but retaining he 
original fenestration in the porch and  p 
floor; the battlementing of the parapet; « 1d 
erection of the cupola on the porch turret o! 
the south front. These latter changes re 
referred to in a letter from William Wh e, 
the clerk of the works, to the General >n 
March 13, 1739, in which he says: “1 1e 
Battlements are set up and the carpent rs 
employed in framing timber for the Turre ” 
This may imply that the roof was origina 'y 
gabled like Chasleton (1603-12) to wh -h 
Rousham is similar in plan. To either fla ik 
of the north front Kent annexed pavilion-li.e 
wings, each containing a single large rooi}, 
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3.—THE ENTRANCE 


ted to the centre block by low corri- 


con! 

dors n the usual Palladian manner. The 
bact of these are seen in Fig. 3. The simple 
and ately design of the stables (Fig. 2) that 
face he house on the east (completed after 
the eneral’s death in January 1742), can 


be aimed as Kent’s, since the possible 
alter ative, Townesend the Oxford Mason- 
\rc!_ ect, who also worked at Rousham, 
appc «ws definitely to have built 

only 1 Temple in the Garden. 


\ithin the old house Kent 
reta. ied the Jacobean oak stair- 


case hung with Dormer por- 
traii.. and did little more than 
inse.. Georgian doors, chimney- 
piec.s, and cornices, except for 


the; arlour occupying the ground 
floor of the east wing, to the 
right of the entrance—which 
‘ives into a lateral passage-hall 
juite plainly treated. 

(he parlour (Fig. 4) he 
completely redecorated in his 
most personal and characteristic 
manner. As it also retains the 
furniture designed by him and 
the pictures originally selected 
for it, the whole is of excep- 
tional value to the appreciation 
of Kent’s distinctive style. The 
room is neither large nor lofty, 
some 10 ft. high, 25 ft. long 
and 16 ft. wide, with the original 
bay window extending its length, 
and a pair of windows opposite 
the fireplace in the west side. 
There are balanced doorways, 
one a dummy in each case, in the 
north and east walls. The wains- 
coted walls have large slightly 
sunk panels above a dado rail; 
the skirting, dado rail and panel 
mouldings are enriched, as are 
the doorcases and modillioned 
cornice, with appropriate class- 
ical motifs. The side windows, 
deep set, have surrounds the 
moulding of which rises from 
volutes identical with those in 
the frame of the mirror between 
them (Fig. 7). At appropriate 
places in the wall scheme richly 
scro'led brackets support some 
of the General’s collection of 
bro zes, 

[he salient feature of the 
scheme is, of course, the 
chi \neypiece (Fig. 5), in which 


Wal 


'— THE PARLOUR, DECOR- 
AT °‘D BY WILLIAM KENT. 
An Old Photograph 
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the white marble fireplace is wholly typical 
of Kent with the broken architrave flanked 
by inverted consoles, the Medusa’s head 
between ribboned swags in the entablature, 
and the triple acanthus buds (if such are this 
favourite Kentian motif) on the brackets 
supporting the strongly moulded shelf. The 
overmantel consists in a_ very elaborate 
carved and gilt wood frame, supported at 








FRONT FROM THE SOUTH, AS ALTERED BY KENT 





the sides by crouching eagles and surmounted 
by the typical Kent broken pediment and 
female mask. 

The frame rests on a moulding re- 
peating the waving guilloche motif of the 
dado rail which recurs throughout Kent’s 
work here, and may have reference to the 
rippling stream of the Cherwell that provides 
the main theme of the garden. The over- 
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mantel picture is a romantic mountelb ink 








scene by Van Leer. is 1 

The ceiling has panels of a rose and the 
ribbon guilloche moulding, and a_ be'der gral 
guilloche containing scollop shells, as © iter — whi 
and inner frames respectively to the 1 ost they 
remarkable feature of the decorative sche je: ligh 
one of Kent’s painted “grotesque” cei] igs, the 





The other is in the Presence Chambe~ at 
Kensington Palace, painted 1724. As 

as 1717, when still studying in Rome, 

wrote that John Talman had _ sugg 
his painting a ceiling for his friend B) 
Massingberd “after the grotesk mannet 
the Ancients used.” The Rou 
example, painted on canvas, is simili ~ in 
design to that at Kensington: a white gr ind 
decorated with arabesques is dividec by, 
diagonal bands, in this case red with colc ired 
arabesques on them, centring in a meda ion. 
At Kensington this is a roundel; here it ; an 
oval, relatively larger and filled by a f sure 
composition of Venus and Bacchus (Fi: 6 

in which Kent’s notorious weakness in de sict- 
ing the human form is, though obvious. less 
distressing on this small scale (the ov il is 
about 6 ft. long) than in his larger | om- 
positions. 

Another feature not .- found in the 
earlier Kensington ceiling is the two minia- 
ture landscapes (Fig. 6a). These are interest- 
ing as the only known landscapes in oils by 
Kent. He introduced landscapes into many 
of his illustrations to Gay’s Fables (1726), 
but one would suppose, in view of his reputa- 
tion both as a painter and landscape designer, 
that there would be other paintings by him. 
If there were, his responsibility for them has 
been forgotten. These little vignettes are 
much what one would expect—romantically 
stylised scenes deriving from Poussin and 
Salvator Rosa. 
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5.—(Left) THE PARLOUR CHIMNEYPIECE 








Right) CENTRE MEDALLION 
PARLOUR CEILING, PAINTED 
BY KENT 
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—(Bottom Left) LANDSCAPE VIGNETTE 
IN PARLOUR CEILING 
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The clear and harmonious colouring of the ceiling . 
is not over-insistent, in spite of its lowness, nor is 
the decoration of the walls. These were formerly 
srained oak, as appears in the old photograph (Fig. 4) 
which was probably their original colouring. Latterly 
they have been painted Georgian green which, though 
lightening the room, is unrelated to the colours of 
the ceiling evidently chosen to contrast with brown 
woodwork as at Kensington. 

.n Inventory of Household Goods at Rousham at 
the death of General Dormer in 1742, includes: “In 
[he vew Parlour: 1 marble and | mahogany table, 12 
hair., 4 pictures, 22 bronze figures, 4 window 
urt ns, 3 firescreens, 1 painted floor cloth.’’ The 
picti es, versions of the classical Bolognese School 
adm ed by English Palladian connoisseurs, are be- 
lieve to be those referred to, and the two tables 
illus ated (Figs. 7 and 8), if not the identical ones, 
werr undoubtedly designed by Kent for the house. 
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2 pha , i. ae 8.—NORTH WALL OF THE PARLOUR 
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9.—PART OF THE CEILING OF THE PARLOUR, BY KENT 


7.—WEST WALL OF THE PARLOUR 


Letters from William White, in 1739-40, refer to the 
woodworkers employed on the decoration : 

Johnson methinks has a good week’s work still in the 
ittle room. The chimney piece and slab for it are preparing. 
Johnson, I dare say, has work enough for a month or six weeks 
to come, I shall, however, detain him till Marsden comes... . 
Johnson preparing wainscot for the little Library room. 
: Johnson is at last come to plaining off the floor of the 
little room. He despises the assistance of a country carpenter. 
John Moore setts out for London tomorrow. 

[t seems likely that these men are Thomas 
Johnson, carver and gilder, who published two books 
of girandoles, frames, etc., 1755-58, and whose work 
has been identified at that later period at Corsham 
and Hagley; and a son of James Moore (d. 1728), 
the specialist in gilt gesso furniture and partner of 
Joh Gumley, employed by Kent for the furniture of 
the upola Room at Kensington, 1723-5 (see Edwards 
anc. Jourdain, Georgian Cabinet-Makers). The mention 
of “ohnson, who was clearly a London carpenter, in 
con ection with the chimneypiece of the “Little Room”’ 
ma’ identify him as the maker of the overmantel (Fig. 5) 
wh: -e the fantastic eagles have an affinity to the dolphins 
anc other creatures characteristic of his later work. 

(To be continued) 10.—DETAIL OF PARLOUR CEILING, SOUTH END 
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SPORTING PICTURES AT WESTON 


By GUY PAGET 














od. 
it 
Te 
1L—MORLAND. AN AWKWARD JUMP. 10 ins. x 8 ins. 2.—MORLAND. THE DEATH. 10 ins. x 8 ins. ; 
PY NHE collection of sporting pictures at at Enderby an earth safe from his creditors. are very characteristic of the Squire. Though ye 
| Weston owes its origin to Orlando George lhe landscapes are typical of Charnwood Forest, the painting is thin, the effect of light is tH 
Bridgeman, Viscount Newport and the and the designs, even the pose of some of the — brilliant and reminiscent of Ben Marshall; in 
3rd Earl of Bradford, who married in 1844 figures, clearly show the influence of his host, fact, I thought at first sight they were by him. ; 
Selina Forester, daughter of Lord Forester, Squire Lorraine Smith. The white horse and the In contrast to these little masterpieces there bi 
whose wife was formerly Lady Katharine Man- two hounds in the foreground of The Death is an elder John Ferneley of Hyde Park Corner 18 
ners. He was born in 1819, succeeded his father Fig. 2) might have come out of the Squire’s (Fig. 4). It was painted, I believe, for Lord al 
in 1865, became Lord Chamberlain the next Jictory of the Brush and Bagging the Fox, a Edward Thynne in 1833, at the cost of £63, a very Gi 
vear and was Master of the Horse in 1874 — picture which, it is known, Morland very much _ high price for that artist, who charged £10 for : 
and 1875. touched up. The horses in several of the others a single horse. The whole thing is brilliant and 
As Lord Newport, he hunted for vears from - 
Melton, where his house, Newport Lodge, still 
bears his name. His father-in-law was master of at 
the Belvoir during the minority of the Duke of fin 
Rutland. He won the Derby with Sir Hugh in ea 
1892. It was hunting that shaped his life. He be 
was attracted to Melton by his neighbour, Lord on 
Forester, and so to Belvoir where he met as 
Disraeli, who not only appointed him a high 
officer of State, but became his and Lady 1S 
Bradford’s intimate friend. It will be remem- bl 
bered that it was at Belvoir—Beaumanor in his ha 
novel Coningsby—that Dizzy was entered to m 
hounds. th 
What makes this collection so interesting 1s co 
not its size or variety. It is the fact that it is Cl 
not a conscious collection but a group of pictures sk 
chosen by a man of taste and knowledge for the 
decoration of the rooms he lived in, to remind him 
amid the cares of State of the jovs of his youth. 
The outstanding gems are five George 
Morlands, 10 ins. by 8 ins. Their date is about 
1795, during the time that Morland had found 
3.—CLAUDE FERNELEY. BELVOIR HOU* DS 
IN BUCKMINSTER PARK. Left to right: G. a 
iy 


Bradford; Col. Gilmour; Col. Forester: Lady Gre de 
Wilton; Rev. W. Newcombe. 47 ins. x 23) ins 
4.—JOHN FERNELEY SENIOR. LORD EDW2- 8D 
CAB AND HACKS AT HYDE 

x 49 ins. 


THYNNE’S 
PARK CORNER, 1833. 84 ins. 

sets Ferneley far above the humble claim on his tc 1b- 

stone—Animal Painter. This is indeed a picture woi hy 

of the National Gallery or London Museum. In ano 1¢r 

(Fig. 5), by the same hand, of a stable interior, da’ ng 

from his final period when aged 70, the horse on the r ;ht . 

is more polished than those in the Park. One feels 1 iat , 

Landseer, then at his zenith, was exerting an influt ice 

on the old man. 

The next picture we have to consider is a Hunt x 
Scurry attributed to John Ferneley, Senior, who die“ in 
1860, aged 78. In my opinion, it is in pictures of is is 
description that the elder Ferneley’s supreme ge!-:us 
comes out. The general design is perfect, his colourit” is T! 
harmonious, his figures natural. Added to this, his port: al- 
ture is excellent. From a boy, he hit off the little pecul 11 


Shepherd, whip ; Cooper, huntsman: Lord Wilton; | ord | 
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ities of each rider, and his landscapes are easily 
rece usable by those who know the country well. 

his Belvoir Hunt Scurry is easy to date 
by 1 e¢ people portrayed in it. Cooper became 
hun’ man in 1858, and Lord Grey de Wilton 
mari cd in the same vear. Ferneley carried out 
only one order after 1859, and died on his re- 
turn ‘rom that commission. 

jut I am not sure that it is by John 
Fern ley Senior. The last Scurry I can find in 
his « ccount books was painted in February, 
1851, for Mr. Atkinson. There is a stiffness 
abo. this picture that is not his. Colonel 
Gilmour was long in the back, but not as long 
as this. We have many pictures of him by the 
elder Ferneley. 

(he old man may have begun the picture 
and left Claude Lorraine, his youngest son, to 
finis it. J.F. himself would surely have shown 
someone pulling up his horse ! Of course, I may 
be wrong. All I am sure about is that it is by 
one of the three Ferneleys and a picture I would 
very much like to own. 

\ companion picture to Ferneley’s stable 
is Lacretelle’s study in black and white, a royal 
black and a Hanoverian cream in the Bucking- 
ham Palace stables (Fig. 6). Not only is it a 
magnificent piece of painting, but it confirms 
the late King’s good taste in getting rid of those 
common German brutes and replacing them by 
Cleveland bays. The double light is very 
skilfully handled, as is the foreshortening. 
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7— JAMES POLLARD. 
THe DERBY. 1828. 17 


THE DUKE 


ins. x 13 ins. 


STABLES 


OF RUTLAND’S 
(Right) 8—HENRY ALKEN, SEN. 
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AT NEWPORT 


LODGE, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE STABLES, 1876. 


Another picture of great merit is of the 
Master of the Horse’s State Coach, by Charles 
Lutyens, the father of the late P.R.A., illus- 
trated in my article on Lutyens (CouNTRY LIFE, 
June 22, 1945). The whole scene in the Palace 
vard is reminiscent of a great Dutch master or 
Hogarth. 

There is no need to wonder why we find 
Pollard’s Derby of 1828 (Fig. 7) at Weston, for 
Lord Bradford was old enough to remember the 
excitement in all Salopia when Lady Forester’s 
brother won this race with Cadland, named 
after the estate of his daughter’s husband, 
Andrew Drummond. Most people would chal- 
lenge this picture as the Derby, because onlv 
two horses are seen finishing, but it is quite 
correct since it represents the run-off of the dead 
heat with the Colonel. James Pollard does not 
get the life into his crowds that Marshall 
contrived, but the horses are certainly all out 
and the jockeys are riding hard. The artist has 
put an immense amount of work into his detail. 
It is interesting to compare this picture with the 
Derby of 1853 by the other great illustrator of 
the day, Henry Alken (Fig. 8). 

Here we have four horses finishing almost 
in line, the great West Australian winning with 
his ears pricked almost. The middle of the last 
century was an era of great gamblers on the 
Turf, like John Gulley, the prize-fighter M.P., 
Riddlesworth, his partner in crime, whom he 
publicly horse-whipped, George Osbaldeston 


OF 1853. 


14 ins. x 10 ins. 


1946 


VELTON 


A royal black and Hanoverian cream. 





CADLAND BEATING THE COLONEL IN THE RUN 
WEST AUSTRALIAN 
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MOWBRAY, 1852. 65 ins. x 44 


28 ins. x 36 ins. 


ims. 


and George Payne. The stewards got to know 
that West Australian was not to win and 
informed the owner that if he did not, they 
would have the jockey changed and the race 
re-run. Whether they could have carried out 
this threat I cannot sav. 

Compare the crowds in these two pictures 
It will be observed in the Alken how many more 
ladies are present and how much denser the 
crowd is, and how much more enthusiastic in 
1853 than in 1828. The little stand has put 
on a storey and the hill is covered with tents for 
the people in place of the equipages of the 
nobility. 

The crowd in this picture is alive; each 
figure has an individuality. But it must be 
remembered that Henry Alken started as a 
miniature painter and is at his best in pictures 
of this size. It is curious how signatures and 
size affect the price of pictures. Put up an 
80 inch by 60 inch signed picture of very poor 
quality and it will fetch six or seven times per 
square inch the price fetched by a small unsigned 
gem by the same man. 

Lord Bradford was the exception. He went 
in for quality, whether big or small, and, if Iam 
correct that it was he who got together these 
and many more pictures at Weston, his 
descendants and their friends owe him a great 
debt, for it is a real pleasure to see jewels in a 
perfect setting even if the particular gems are 
not vour favourite stones. 
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ence which I had when fishing on the 

Helmsdale in Sutherlandshire during 
September, 1944. The river was low and no 
salmon had been caught; sea-trout were not 
bothered about. My host asked me if I would 
like to fish the river and, being a very keen 
trout fisherman, I told him that I was most 
anxious to try for the sea-trout. 

There had been some rain, and the river 
had risen slightly, but the water was quite 
clear. I set out in the morning with a 9 ft. 
greenheart rod, also a gaff in case I struck a 
salmon. I started fishing at the top of the beat. 
I put on a trout cast tapered to 3x, or nearer 2x, 
as the last strand of gut had gone, and fished 
wet fly down stream with a Wickham’s Fancy 
about lake-trout size. I had no luck till I got 
to the head of a long pool; by then the fish had 
begun to rise. I soon caught my first sea-trout; 
in fact I caught twelve in this spot during the 
next two hours, four or five of them being each 
over 2 lb. 

A salmon was breaking the surface in the 
pool above, and feeling that I would like a 
change I decided to try for him. I went up, 
and casting across and up stream of his rise, 
I drew the fly over him. He followed it but did 
not take. I tried him again and the same 
thing happened. The third cast I tried checking 
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the fly as he followed 
it, and this time he took 
it. I think that fora 
few seconds he did not 
know he was hooked, 
as there was no move- 
ment from him; it was 
rather like being fast in 
a snag. 

Suddenly he came 
to life, dashed across 
the pool and cleared 
the water, jumping so 
high that I thought 
he must land on the 
opposite bank. Judg- 
ing by his size I was 
sceptical about landing 
him on such light 
tackle, for I was using 
the same as for the sea- 
trout. Then followed 
oneofthe most exciting 
hours I think I ever 
had in all my 34 vears’ 
fishing experience, 
both here and abroad. This fish tried every 
dodge to break away. The pool, which was not 
a big one, was in a turmoil as he jumped and 
torpedoed across it. He sulked at times, but I 

kept him moving by 
throwing in rocks, or by 
tapping the rod above 
the reel, which he did 
not like at all. 

The tail-end of the 
pool was shallow and 
the only hope that I 
could see was to get him 
there so that I could 
gaff him, which meant 
tiring him out. I kept 
downstream of him, 
keeping as tight a line 
as I dared, so that he 
got the force of the 
current and the strain 
of the line. This 
procedure gradually 
exhausted him = and 
I slowly worked him 
down to the shallows. 
When he was half sub- 
merged I waded in and 
gaffed him. He wasa 
cock fish of 16% lb. 


GOODWILL IN SHOOT MANAGEMENT 


OW often has it been said that good 
H shooting is the natural sequence of good 

keepering. How often is it forgotten 
that Divine powers are not vested in the best 
of keepers. Six months’ hard labour may be 
wasted in a day when gapes clears a rearing 
field of pheasants and midsummer storms 
sweep baby partridges away in a flood. Such 
disasters are as incapable of prevision as they 
are of remedy, yet the average keeper takes 
them in his stride and, to do him justice, usually 
manages to get back on the swings some of his 
losses on the roundabouts. 

Good keepering alone cannot make a 
shoot, however. That dual control is bad I will 
grant as readily as that, so long as he knows 
his job, there should be no interference with a 
keeper in his own sphere. None the less, there 
are certain duties, often enough left to 
him, which are definitely his employer’s 
business. 

Farmers like to deal with principals. It is 
not fair to expose a keeper to possibly acri- 
monious relations with those from whom he 
will have to select beaters later on. In law one’s 
sporting rights may be undeniable, but without 
the goodwill of one’s neighbours the law is not 
much use. I am quite sure that those who 
consult their tenant farmers on points at 


which sporting and_ agricultural interests 
may conflict improve their prospects cent per 
cent. 

Besides, a real head of any shoot will 
always get the best work out of his subordinates. 
I often think how disheartening it must be for 
keepers to work under anyone who takes no 
interest in how their manifold jobs are done so 
long as there is plenty to show for it. After all, 
one asks a good deal of a keeper—specialised 
ability, industry and sobriety, tact and even 
temper in all circumstances. He will work in 
summer sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
He has no time to be ill. He must be imper- 
vious to weather, and no one ever expects him 
to feel tired or to be irritable. It is just as well 
to remember these things. 

Between the management of private shoots 
and that of shoots run by syndicates there is 
obviously one fundamental difference. The 
man who runs his own show need consider 
no one but himself. He fixes his own limit to 
breeding stocks and bags; he adjusts his shoot- 
ing fixtures to his own convenience. Com- 
patibly with showing his guests the best sport 
possible, his outlook is tempered with a certain 
caution, for he always shoots with one eye on 
the future. He knows very well the fatality 
and futility of those back end extra days on 
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run. up the river 


that few fish 
after June, so this one had been up some 


I believe 
months, but his fighting 
diminished. 

After this I went back to where I had 
caught the sea-trout and again at about my 
third cast I was into another salmon. This 
pool had steep banks and was fairly deep. | 
did not quite see how I was going to get him 
out, especially as I discovered that I had left 
my gaff behind at the other pool. This fish 
was also full of fight and fortunately did not 
sulk much. 

I could see no shallow water from which 
to beach him, so decided to work him down- 
stream till I found a place. Towards the tail 
end of the pool was one spot where the bank 
gradually sloped into the water and where 
there was a small area of shallow water with a 
sandy bottom. I thought that if I could tire 
him sufficiently I might be able to get him on 
to this ledge and haul him out by hand. After 
a hard tussle lasting some time I managed to 
get him where I wanted him and he lay on his 
side completely done. With my free hand | 
lifted him on to the bank by the gills. He was 
another cock fish, of 14 lb. 

The sketches were done of the first salmon, 
after I had landed him, while the attitucles 
were fresh in my mind. 


> By J. B. DROUGHT 


which, to beat last year’s record, pairing } ir- 
tridges and hen pheasants are shot util 
breeding stocks have been reduced below ‘ie 
safety margin. 

The man who runs a syndicate also b« 
these things in mind, but he, poor devil, ha: 
reconcile a good half-dozen points of view. 1 
join syndicates to get a maximum of spot 
those, for instance, who can spare only we 
ends from business and who have neither © 
time nor the inclination to be bothered w h 
details of finance or management. If agi 
ments provide for, say, two big days a fi 
night, with odd by-days throughout € 
season, these agreements must be honour 
though stock be reduced to vanish 2% 
point. 

I grant that most men, leasing for a te 
of years, will realise that they cannot eat th 
cake and have it. There are not a few, hc 
ever, who gamble light-heartedly on ‘future 
They shoot too close, banking on a bet 
breeding season next year. This may come ¢ 
but it will not continue to do so. If stocks < 
continuously reduced year after year so tl 
the fortnightly beano may be enjoyed reg 
larly, there will be a heavy reckoning in t 
long run. If these tactics are pursued at t: 
will of the majority, it is no us¢: cursing t! 
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managing gun who, one fine day, is unable to 
deliver the goods. 

The owner’ of the humblest shoot, even 
though he work on it day in and day out in 
the close season, knows how extraordinarily 
difficult it is to decide, a longish way ahead, on 
the amount of hammering that it will stand in 
any given season. One of the most difficult 
tasks that, to my mind, devolves on the team 
manager is that of deciding in relation to the 
season and the stock, not only when shooting 
shall begin, but also the limit of fixtures to 


which it is safe to go. In general, one is rather 
ter oted to suggest that, outwardly at least, a 
slic’ t leaning towards the pessimistic is not a 
bac attribute for a syndicate manager. If 
thi: ‘s turn out better than his forecast he will 


aco ‘re kudos as a man of parts; if they do 
not. »e will at least be free from the accusation 
of » sleading anyone. 

o run a shoot, a man should possess a 
use . practical knowledge of the habits and 


hau .5 of game, of vermin trapping, and of the 
me ds and working costs of artificial rearing. 
It ‘ery easy to wink an indulgent eye at food 
bil hut nowhere is it easier than in the rear- 
ing lds to waste money. The necessity for 
fee. 1g baby pheasants with different concoc- 
tio several times a day, at the keeper’s busiest 


tin of year, leads very often to an over- 
la\ mixing to save time. Much of the food 
gow sour; much is trodden into the ground; 
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and every time this happens a few shillings, 
which in a month or two add up to several 
pounds, go west. So, while the spadework in 
the nesting season is the keeper’s business, it 
is the manager’s job to restrict activities if he 
thinks fit. He must exercise a general and, if 
possible, a daily, supervision and, above all, 
he must not outrun the constable. 

There is one point of outstanding import- 
ance. When syndicates do not achieve popu- 
larity it is very often due to the fact that local 
farmers and other more-or-less influential 
worthies receive no recognition. The gift of a 
brace of birds to congenial tenants, or of an 
odd rabbit to well-disposed farm-hands, is the 
unwritten law of the average private shoot. 
These courtesies are frequently overlooked in 
syndicate affairs, not so much from any disin- 
clination to extend them as because there is 
some confusion as to whose job it is. This may 
seem a point of trivial detail, but it is not. There 
is a rather natural tendency among countryfolk 
to regard syndicates in the abstract as com- 
mercially-minded, rather soul-less, undertak- 
ings. The more the personal element can be 
emphasised in all dealings, the better for sport. 

I would not suggest for a moment that on 
any shoot a cast-iron policy is either desirable 
or possible. Every sensible man is open to sug- 
gestion, but the team-manager is the executive 
authority and criticism should be tactful as 
well as constructive. Keepers and beaters are 
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very quick to note ill-feeling among the guns. 
In none of his manifold duties can a keeper 
give his best if he feels that his advice to his 
immediate superior is likely to be overridden 
and that he himself is liable to reprimand by 
half-a-dozen masters. If he loses heart, he also 
fails to get the best work out of his subordin- 
ates, and a general impression quickly spreads 
among all ranks that they may just as well 
skimp the job as do it thoroughly. 

So too, in the shooting season. The 
keeper’s job is to manage beaters and to show 
his birds to the best advantage—not to issue 
executive orders to the guns. Of course, 
master and man will plan carefully together 
the day’s strategy beforehand, but it is essen- 
tially the former’s job to draw for places, to 
see that those guns which are out of luck at one 
stand shall be better placed at the next, and to 
alter beats at his own discretion. 

Moreover, he has a duty to those who 
contribute to the day’s sport. The local 
worthies cast a more friendly eye and beat a 
better beat for the man who goés in person to 
see that they have a substantial meal and a 
drop of something comforting at the end of a 
long and tiring day. The labourer—in sport 
anyhow—is worthy of a trifle more than his 
hire, and it is the personal touch and the 
pleasant word in and out of season which goes 
more than half-way to preserve the amenities 
of country life. 


THE ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


“ VE days of continuous watching at Mid- 
k urrey (not such mobile watching as I could 
ish) seem in retrospect like a slice of 
eter ity. I feel as if I had been hobbling after 
eml. yo champions ever since I was a little boy, 
and -he first day on which I went out to see the 
infat phenomenon, Perowne, against Pennink 
has become part of a dim and distant past. 
I wil! do my best, although somewhat late for 
the fair, to say something of a few of the 
matches and players, but first of all the questions 
that those who were not there will want 
answered was as to the general standard of the 
play : how did it compare with that before the 
war? Well, I don’t think it was by any means 
as good as it used to be or as it soon will be once 
more. It would be surprising if it had been. 
As one official of the English Union said to me 
afterwards, ‘‘We should be hard put to it to 
choose an England side now,”’ and I entirely 
agreed. Had some of the older players definitely 
fallen off or were they simply out of practice? 
How good were the younger or less well-known 
ones who got through? I just do not know and 
I doubt if anyone else knows until he has seen 
more. 
* * * 


As far as I could judge the driving was, 
generally speaking, good, nor was there much 
amiss with the longer shots to the green. It 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
green and in the putting itself that there were 
such lapses from grace. The onlooker who has 
not got to do it himself must always be chary 
of criticism as to short putts, but I really do 
not think that (save, perhaps, at St. Annes the 
other day where the greens were admittedly 
fiendish) I ever saw so many short putts missed 
in all my life. The Mid-Surrey greens were not 
quite so beautiful as they used to be, though 
no doubt they soon will be; but they did not 
justify such an orgy of ‘‘jitters’’ as three feet 
from the hole. Time and again we saw putts 
missed so pathetically short that, in the words 
of Mr. Stiggins, they ‘“‘made a vessel’s heart 
bled.’ The most harrowing of all was that of 
th luckless Pattinson who, having a two-foot 
pu to beat Patey and reach the final, did not 
re.ch the hole and was inches short. But there 
wie others. Patey himself is, I am sure, an 
x cellent putter. He has a sound method that 
heoires confidence, and at the middle-length 
pets he was excellent, but he had a terrible 
at. ck of short-puttitis in the final. Young 
 .my Morris used to say of Old Tom, “Gin 


—- 


the hole was aye a yaird nearer till him, my 
fawther wad be a gude putter,” and as regards 
Patey the converse was almost true; if the hole 
had only been a yard farther from him he would 
have holed a good many putts. I was full of 
admiration for the way in which he went 
calmly on and refused to be disturbed by those 
tragica]l misses that might have cost him so dearly. 

When everybody is rather shaken and 
shattered, that quality of pegging away, of 
doing the best he can even if it be not the best 
possible, and of letting the other fellow beat 
himself, stands a player in very good stead, and 
Patey thoroughly deserves his championship 
because more consistently than anyone else 
there he played his game. It is not a game of 
any great power, but it is accurate and, if I may 
so describe it, sensible; he may, like anyone 
else, make occasional bad shots but he does 
not make silly or uninformed ones; in short he 
plays like a golfer and one who has learned his 
golf in a good school. In these davs when we 
talk and write so much about big hitting, it is 
probably very salutary that victory should go 
to a man who cannot and does not try to “‘hit 
the cover off the ball.’’ I was thoroughly glad 
to see him win. 

* * * 


His adversary in the final, Kenneth Thom, 
is potentially a more formidable player. He is 
big and strong, has a very fine, big swing and 
hits the ball a long way. If he intends, as I am 
told he does, to make golf his profession, he 
will doubtless consolidate his game in its weaker 
spots and become very good. At present I do 
not think his putting method is sound. It is 
neither fish nor fowl; he does not seem to have 
made up his mind whether to putt with a free 
wrist or a firm one and so falls between those 
two stools. In the final, moreover, he was very 
erratic in his chips and runs-up from just off 
the green, but that may have been a merely 
temporary weakness. Anyhow, the golf is there 
and ought to come out. 

The disappointment of the meeting was 
P. B. Lucas, a sad disappointment because he 
was, in the general opinion, the best golfer in the 
field, and after getting out of several awkward 
hobbles with the greatest resolution, unex- 
pectedly fell to pieces in his match against 
Thom in the last eight. The old demon of 
crooked driving attacked him just when he 
seemed set for victory. He had been driving 
admirably straight—he is always long—and 
was three up at the fifth hole with his adversary 


palpably shaken. Clearly this was the moment, 
and nobody realised this more fully than he did, 
to keep the ball in play. Instead he hit a couple 
of wild tee shots which gave Thom time to 
recover himself and get a couple of vital holes 
back. And then Lucas’s putting deserted him 
and all went ill. These horrid things will happen 
and this was particularly agonising. 

Pattinson, a much improved player since 
his Cambridge days, Harman, the gallant 
signalman from New Highwood, and Hayward, 
comparatively venerable and a very good 
putter, were among “‘the illustrious obscure”’ 
who earned much credit. So did Perowne, who 
gave Pennink such a hard run for thirteen holes 
in the first round and then suddenly broke 
down. I am not sure whether he is seventeen 
or sixteen, but he is certainly very young and 
he is full of promise, with a good swing and, 
which the young have not always got, great 
control over his iron shots. He, like Thom, 
intends, I believe, to be a professional and he 
ought to have a future before him. 


* * * 


Cyril Gray, now over fifty, was the hope 
of Mid-Surrey and was playing quite well 
enough to win. He was, I think, in effect beaten 
by Henry Longhurst in the best match that 
I saw throughout the tournament. He won 
that match after being two down with three to 
play, but had not quite enough left in him for 
another struggle against Patey after lunch. 
I was reminded of a scene from Sandwich in 
the Amateur Championship of 1904. Horace 
Hutchinson beat Robert Maxwell at the nine- 
teenth after a glorious battle in the morning, 
but had no reserves left when he had to meet 
Walter Travis in the afternoon. Then said 
Andrew Kirkaldy to Horace, pointing at 
Maxwell, ‘‘ Yon’s your murderer.’’ There comes 
a time of life when one round a day is easier to 
play than two. 

Finally let me make my respectful compli- 
ments to the English Union and to the Royal 
Mid-Surrey Club. Everything seemed to go 
smoothly, and on greased wheels. The course 
was very good and if, as I said, the greens were 
not quite as perfect as in older days, there was 
no earthly need of any apologies for them. The 
members of the Club spent themselves unsel- 
fishly in flag-wagging and umpiring and so on, 
and J. H., as a fitting end to his 47 years of 
good service, refereed the final with dignity and 
swift decision. Altogether five very pleasant, 
friendly days ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGINEERS IN INDIA 


IR,—I was greatly interested in the 

article on Georgian architecture in 
Penang which appeared in a recent 
issue. I wonder if the author or any of 
your readers could tell me whether the 
“Capt. R. Smith of the Royal 
Engineers,’’ the architect of the church 
at George Town, is to be identified 
with the Major Robert Smith, also of 
the Royal Engineers, who built St. 
James’s Church at Delhi and the 
Kashmir Gate of that city. 

St. James’s Church, begun in 1826 
and completed ten years later, was 
commissioned by the adventurer 
Colonel James Skinner (of “Skinner’s 
Horse”’) in fulfilment of a vow made 
when lying gravely wounded on the 
field of battle. The church is extremely 
handsom2, the plan a combination of 
octagon and cross, with pillared por- 
tico at the end of three limbs of the 
cross. The central dome was the target 
of the rebels during the Mutiny, when 
many Europeans took refuge in the 
church. According to Hearn’s The 
Seven Cities of Delhi, one Captain 
de Bude completed the building, which 
Major Smith had carried up as far as 
the cornice of the entablature. 

In 1825 Major Smith repaired and 
restored two remarkable buildings 
within the ruined city of Lalkot, or Old 
Delhi : the Qutb Minar, the magnificent 
tower of red sandstone begun in 1199 
by the General OQutb-ud-din Aibek, 
and carried higher by Firoz Shah 
Tughlak; and the Alai Darwaza, or 
Gate of Ala-ud-din. The Minar had 
been seriously damaged in two earth- 
quakes, and Smith’s structural work 
was highly commendable; but some of 
his ‘‘restorations’’ of decorative fea- 
tures incurred the criticism of Fergus- 
son and others, and the ‘“‘chhatri’’ or 
cupola in Bengali style with which 
he crowned the Minar was deposed 
in 1848 at the instance of Lord 
Hardinge. 

One would like to know more of 
these versatile engineers; of Captain 
George Hutchinson, who designed the 
handsome Church of St. John at 
Meerut (1819-22); and of Major de 
Havilland, architect of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras (1814-15), and of 
St. Andrew’s Scots Kirk, Madras 
(1818-21), styled ‘‘the noblest Chris- 
tian edifice in Hindoostan.’’—D. C. 
YounG (StaFF-Set.), Royal Signals, 
India Command. 


SHOEING A BULLOCK 


S1r,—In India, where bullocks to a 
large extent take the place of horses 
for all draught work, they have to be 
shod. The methods ofan Indian smith 
are somewhat different from ours. 
The animal is thrown and trussed-up 
to a stake at the roadside, in prepara- 
tion for the operation. My picture was 
taken at Bangalore, where at 3,000 
feet elevation green fodder is avail- 
able, and cattle do well. On the plains 
they are considerably less well fed 
than those shown here.—DouGLas 
Dickins, 19, Lambolle Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 


A SOUND ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Higlon 
Griffiths’s letter in your issue of May 3 
under the title of The Case Against 
Traditionalism. It certainly caused 
me some amusement, coupled with 
a sense of regret, as he kindly mentions 
that under my tuition at the Architec- 
tural Association School he ‘‘ learned 
a lot.”’ 

This School at that time (the 
early thirties) was to my mind in- 
dulging in the attitude ably portrayed 
by Mr. Noel Coward in his early plays, 
The Vortex and others, which so 
clearly painted the picture of a type 
of society after the last war. This was 
a reaction which was only to be 
expected from war but was largely 
gauche, brittle, and lacking manners 





to say the least of it. It has passed to 
a large extent already. 

There is much in Mr. Higlon 
Griffiths’s letter which to my mind is 
true. I do not think, however, that 
anybody could truthfully say that 
Mr. Christopher Hussey or I have 
been the protagonist of ‘‘Tea Shoppes,”’ 
““Anne’s Pantries,’’ ‘‘ Weaveries,’’ 
“‘Gueste Homes’”’ and the like, or even 
Welwyn Garden City. This last, how- 
ever, has undoubtedly proved the 
inspiration for some of the better 
London County Council and othér 
Council Housing Schemes, which are 
generally accepted as a sincere effort 
to meet the problem. 

I rather feel that while Mr. 
Higlon Griffiths, as he said, ‘‘ learned 
a lot’’ at the Architectural Associa- 
tion in the early 1930s, he did not 
learn enough. He says truly that he 
finds English architecture virile and 
inspiring up to 1840. We must not 
forget, however, that this architecture 
was largely a Renaissance of the 
classical manner of many centuries 
before and that this culture, while not 
being slavishly copied, had _ been 
revitalised and developed to con- 
temporary needs. It is rather this 
attitude (which Mr. Higlon Griffiths 
tends to support) that I plead for. 


exists in this country to make it 
something really fine for posterity. 
I fear, however, that the need for 
speed in building and the handing over 
of the schemes in many cases to the 
already overburdened local authority, 
borough surveyor and to Government 
departments, may result in neither 
sound design and construction, nor 
the individual quality of mind which 
will provide lovely building possessing 
personality, light and shade, a sense 
of reticence and neighbourliness and 
order, without being mass produced. 
This is the essential ‘‘quality’’ (if 
Mr. Higlon Griffiths objects to the 
word, ‘‘moralityv,’’ which’ he obviously 
has interpreted in its more banal 
sense) of this country. 

I do not wish to see Queen Anne 
applied to our modern factories nor 
to see our fine traditions senselessly 
smashed up in an orgy of pugnacious 
flaming youth. I am quite open- 
minded as to the manner in which we 
may rebuild our country as long as it 
is a sincere step forward, and not the 
product of gauche minds indulging in 
self advertisement at the expense of 
the community. Incidentally, too, it 
should not use cheap gibes to defend 
itself which are not relevant. 

Mr. Higlon Griffiths writes from 





A ROADSIDE SCENE AT BANGALORE 
See letter: Shoeing a Bullock 


In any case the main purport of 
my letter was a plea that in our 
rebuilding in this country the need for 
care and time thoroughly to study 
these problems should be given to 
people of proven ability, and not to 
adolescent experimentalism which, 
after all, must surely serve its proper 
time of apprenticeship and go through 
its growing pains. I fully realise that 
experiments are essential to healthy 
growth in any age. Architecture, 
however, owing to its permanence and 
its dominance of environment, surely 
demands somewhat reticent handling 
and is the art in which one cannot 
afford to indulge in a fashion and 
medium largely unproven. 

As Sir Joshua Reynolds said, 
“Taste does not come by chance of 
Nature; it is a long and laborious 
business to acquire it.’’ To quote 
C. E. M. Joad in his book About 
Education : ‘‘ Aristotle insists that the 
virtues of character must precede 
those of intellect. The former can be 
produced by training, the latter may 
be expected to develop spontaneously 
as a result of the practice of the 
former. 

“The aim of education is to make 
the pupil like and desire what he 
ought. If it is successful, he will end 
by choosing for himself what he begins 
by doing in obedience to the authority 
of others.”’ 

A tremendous opportunity now 


America. A fine virile place to be in. 
Its vitality gives him, as he says, “‘just 
one big bang.’’ We have certainly 
a lot to learn from America. And the 
more thoughtful elements there realise 
that there are just a few things that 
can be learned from the somewhat 
quieter elements here.—Guy MorGAN, 
F.R.I.B.A., Lower House Farm, Fern- 
hurst, Haslemere, Surrey. 


A MOTE SKIMMER 


S1r,—I was interested to see on page 
576 of your issue of March 29 an illus- 
tration of a spoon described as a mote 
skimmer. 

I possess three similar spoons, one 
identical to the illustration, with 18th- 
century silver marks. Without wish- 
ing to doubt your expert, I was under 
the impression that they were 
absinthe spoons: the sugar to be 
placed in the spoon and the absinthe 
poured through sugar and spoon to the 
glass. The holes in my spoons—and 
the one illustrated—are much too large 
to collect ‘‘dust’”’ as stated in your 
text. 

Would your expert be good 
enough to look into this possible alter- 
nate used for the spoons?—N. H. 
Dickson, London, W.1. 


{Our expert writes in reply: 
“There is no doubt that these articles 
of domestic silver were used as mote 
skimmers in both England and France. 


The numerous examples known in this 
country all bear an English hall-ma; k, 
yet absinthe was a liquor little jn 
demand during the mote skimmer 
period. Somewhat similar spoons were 
used by absinthe drinkers, but thse 
were shorter in the handle and the 
pointed finial essential to the mote 
skimmer was replaced by something 
more decorative. The reply did not 
imply that the holes in the bowl of the 
mote skimmer collected the floating 
tea dust. This would gather on the 
silver surface of the skimmer as the 
liquid drained through the perf ra- 
tions.” 

Another correspondent inform, us 
that she possesses two spoons of the 
pattern illustrated, 51% inches long, 
date 1745, with the London mark ind 
the maker’s initials R.P.—Ep.]} 


‘* LET IT BE DEEP ”’ 


Sir,—After reading the entertaining 
epitaphs in the article Let It Be /)cep 
in Country LIFE, I cannot resist se-nd- 
ing you two more. The first one I 
heard of from Bishop Hensley Henson 
a good many years ago, when he was 
staying near here and had just seen it 
in a Worcestershire churchyard : 
Here lies the body of Sarah Anne, 
Who went to the bosom of Abraham. 
That was very jolly for Savah Anne, 
Perhaps not so jolly for Abraham. 
The second comes, I think, from Scot- 
land :— 
There was a man whose name was 
Knott 
His father was Knott before hin 
He died Knott and did Knott live 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie 
Knott begot Knott buried 
And here he lies and yet was Knott. 
-P. Emrys Evans, Peatswood, Market 
Drayton, Shropshire. 


MUSICIANS OF YORK 


S1r,—The article Let It Be Deep in your 
issue of April 19 suggests that David 
Wall’s performance on the bassoon 
might not have been acceptable in the 
heavenly orchestra. This could not be 
said of John Wrynal, buried in York 
Minster, who was “‘so well skilled in the 
arts of music that he made even the 
organs speak,” or of Kirby: “An 
excellent chanter and incomparable 
organist. He sung extraordinary songs 
in charming tunes. He was the boast, 
glory, and honour of this church. 
Great were his probity, wisdom and 
virtue, and his understanding, morality 
and genius remarkable.’’—J.  B. 
MorRELL, Burton Croft, York. 


FISHING WITH A HOOP 
NET 


S1r,—With reference to the letter An 
Extraordinary Method of Fishing (April 
26), it may interest you to know that 
this type of fishing has been very 
popular in Lowestoft Harbour during 
the last year or two, with, I believe, 
quite good results. I do not remember 
seeing these nets earlier, and they were 
probably introduced owing to the 
impossibility of fishing at sea becau sc of 
mines.—SELWyN W. HuMPHREY, ‘¢d- 
view, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft, Su olk. 


MONTAGU’S HARRIE! 


S1r,—Not since I saw a Cambe' vell 
beauty in Buckinghamshire in Au; ist, 
1943 (about which you publishe | 4 
letter of mine) have I been so thr ‘led 
as I am to find that the myster us 
bird my young son and I saw ‘his 
evening while we were walking thro ‘gh 
a field near the River Medway betw ‘en 
Penshurst and Fordcombe is a }! n- 
tagu’s harrier. We were about 250 
yards away from it, and I though: at 
first it was a heron, as the flight seeried 
similar, but I soon realised it was ot 
and that it was unlike any other })ird 
I have ever seen, out of a cage. 
The top of its wings were greyish, 
its under-parts very light—they loo\ed 
white with the sun on them; and, as 
we watched, it turned, gave a plaintive 
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FORT WILLIAM, ANAMABU 


little +, and began to soar upwards 
and irds, until I had to lie flat on 
my | to keep it wellin view. Later 
itcar lown to its original height and 
flapy away. I am sure many of 
your lers will be interested to hear 
of t -FLORENCE HARDING, c/o 
Lady npbell, Fordcombe Manor, near 
Tun 7e Wells, Kent. 

» Montagu’s harrier winters 
abri our birds returning to their 
bree quarters in the spring. 


Althc <h the female is a study in 
brow buffs and cream, the male is 
beaut lin pale seagull grey with light 
unde arts. Our correspondent had 


evide ly the good fortune to catch a 
glimy of areturning male on his way 
home -ED.] 
A ‘ICTURE IN STRAW 
MARQUETRY 


SIR, vith reference to the letter from 


Mr. ( E. Freeman in your issue of 
April... 4 Picture in Straw Marquetry, I 
have lentified this house as Ditchley 
Park, Oxfordshire, at one time the 


seat Viscount Dillon, and now of 


Mr. Ktonald Tree, by whose _ kind 
permission I photographed this estate 
in the summer of 1934.—SIDNEY H. 


Mattuews, 30, Southfield Road, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 

{While the main block certainly 
answers to Ditchley, the wings do not 
tally exactly, a non-existent gable 
being shown, but perhaps it would be 
too much to expect such minute 
accuracy in the straw artist.—ED.] 


THE BOY’S GRAVE 


sir, 1 enclose a photograph of a 
grave on the grass verge of the road 
between Newmarket and Kentford, 
and it caught my eye recently as it was 
decorated with gaily coloured flowers, 
which on investigation proved to be 
made of shredded and dyed wood, such 
as will occasionally be offered by 
gypsies 

My curiosity aroused, I made 
enquiries and find this grave is known 
as The Boy’s Grave. A young sheep 
tender, about 100 years ago, found one 
sheep short when he counted his flock 
one night. He was so distressed that 
he hanged himself during the night. As 
a suicide, he was buried at the cross- 
roads. Since then the grave has never 
been without flowers (there are bulbs 
growing on it as well as the artificial 
flowers in jars) and has a rough cross 
of ash at the head, and hoops of ash 
round the top. 

So much for fact. Legend adds 
that if there are dark coloured flowers 
on the grave on Derby day, a dark 
horse will win; if light, a light horse. 
An elistic enough portent, anyway.— 
E. M. BARRAuD, Little Eversden, Cam- 
brid hire. 


NEW RESIDENT 
BUTTERFLY 


Sir, Last year will be remembered by 
ento’ ologists of this generation, and 
byt generations that follow them, as 
the: -atest one ever known for certain 
of ti rarer migrant butterflies, parti- 
cula the Bath Whites. It is well 
kno. . by now among the enthusiasts 


See letter: 


that literally hundreds of these 
Whites crossed the Channel in mid- 
July and landed all along our coastline 
from Thanet to Cornwall, coming in 
thickest between Looe and Fowey, 
where in less than an hour over two 
hundred were counted on a hillside, 
while the butterflies were feeding from 
wild flowers before continuing their 
journey. But what is not so generally 
known is that many of the females laid 
their eggs on hedge mustard and wild 
mignonette, and a second and third 
brood appeared in Southern England, 
the early ones in mid- to late August 
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ON THE 


In the Days of the Slave Trade 


of seeing Bath Whites this spring in 
many districts of our countryside. I 
enclose photographs of the upper and 
under side of this rare migrant that 
may well establish itself as a new resi- 
dent species, if the weather conditions 
remain favourable at the time the 
butterflies emerge. It is undoubtedly 
going to be bred in captivity this 
spring in considerable numbers, and in 
my opinion this is a case where it 
would be justifiable to liberate insects, 
even though they are of Continental 
origin, as there is definite proof that 
they have survived the winter here in 





UPPER AND UNDER SIDE OF THE BATH WHITE 


See letter: 


and the later ones in early October. 
Collectors who caught wild females 
and bred the insects in captivity 
noticed that the life cycle was only 
thirty-five days from the egg to the 
emerging of the perfect butterfly, an 
amazingly rapid development. 

In captivity there was only a 
partial second brood, as was probably 
the case in the wild state of Nature, 
too, and there are entomologists who 
have quite large numbers of chrysa- 
lides which have remained in this stage 
all the winter. It is therefore quite 
possible that the same thing has hap- 
pened in the West Country, if not in 
other parts of Southern England, and 
there is therefore a distinct possibility 


A New Resident Butterfly 


captivity under conditions as near 
Nature as was possible in the circum- 
stances.—L. HuGH NEWMAN, Beazley, 
Kent. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE 
S1r,—It is not generally known that 
there are still in existence to-day, and 
in many cases in excellent preserva- 
tion, old forts and castles in the Gold 
Coast which go back to the ‘bad old 
days” of slave trade. In most 
instances they are now in use as post 
offices, rest houses, or Government 
offices, and the deep, dark and ill- 
ventilated slave rooms into which 
hundreds of slaves were herded waiting 





BESIDE THE NEWMARKET ROAD 


See etter: 


The Boy’s Grave 


BATTLEMENTS, CAPE COAST 


CASTLE 


for transportation to America are now 
inhabited by bats. ‘ 

My photographs show _ Fort 
William at Anamabu and the old guns 
on the battlements of Cape Coast 
Castle. Fort St. George at Elmina, 
successively Portuguese, Dutch and 
English, and Fort St. Sebastian at 
Shama, are other examples. Fort 
St. Sebastian has a double moat and a 
drawbridge.—L. R., Accra, Gold Coast. 


KINDNESS IN ANIMALS 


S1rR,—Major A. G. Wade’s letter on the 
subject of kindness in animals (April 
12), quoting from a recent broadcast by 
a naturalist and the late Lord Baden- 
Powell’s book, about the African 
elephant assisting a wounded com- 
panion from a danger zone, does not 
supply anything new in our knowledge 
of this grand beast’s habits. There is 
nothing new in such a kindly action by 
elephants. It has been observed and 
recorded on a number of occasions in 
the past, and appears to be quite a 
common practice of the species. 

Major G. H. (‘‘ Andy’’) Anderson, 
the famous hunter in Kenya, recently 
told me of just such an experience in 
Uganda within personal knowledge; 
the late Arthur H. Neumann, a famous 
elephant-hunter in his time, recorded 
a touching example witnessed by him 
in his book, Elephant Hunting in East 
Equatorial and East Africa (1910); my 
friend, the late Frank H. Melland, 
recorded a vivid story of a similar 
personal experience in Northern 
Rhodesia in his Elephants in Africa 
(CountTRY LIFE, 1938); and a record of 
a similar personal experience will be 
found in my Kill ; or Be Killed (1933). 
I can quote many other instances 
recorded in books of old-time hunters 
and mentioned to me by big game 
hunting friends or acquaintances. 
W. RoBERT FORAN (Major). 


ECCENTRICITIES IN THE 
PRIMROSE 


Sir,—I am interested in the frequent 
occurrence of abnormal flowers among 
primroses. I should like to make it 
clear that I do not refer to polyanthus 
formation, which is merely the elon- 
gation of a stalk which is already 
present, though very small, at the 
root. I refer to freak blooms having 
duplication of their various parts, and 
so forth. Why does this plant produce 
quantities of freaks every year? 

The corolla is, of course, normally 
composed of five petals, which at the 
base unite to form a tube, and each 
petal has a slight cleft or notch. The 
following are some of the recent 
variations which I have seen : 

1. A flower double in every part 
including a double fused stalk. 

2. Having each petal thrice cleft. 

3. A double-headed flower pro- 
truding from one calyx—that is, a 
normal calyx with two flowers in it. 

4. The calyx slit down the side 
with the corolla growing out through 
the opening. 

5. Six petals are common with 
the other parts normal in number. 

7. A specimen with seven petals, 
the seventh being very small and 
growing on the inside of number six, 
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which was not so large as the others. 
These two shared a double stamen; the 
other five stamens were normal but 
crowded together opposite the double 
one. 

8. One example, extraordinarily 
malformed, divided into two parts, one 
half the flowers having enough organs 
for a normal-sized flower, the other 
half enough for a very tiny one, the 
result being lopsided. 

I have noticed that all the 
examples that I have found during this 
spring were of the short-stvled or 
“thrum-eyed”’ type. I should be 
interested to know if this is always so, 
and whether there is an explanation. 
If any of your readers find such freaks 
among the long-stvled flowers, I 
should be glad to know.—BaARBARA M. 
Carus, St. John’s, Buckfast, S. Devon. 


BRAKE ADJUSTMENT 
Sir,—With reference to the excellent 
advice given by your Motoring Corres- 
pondent in your issue of April 26 about 
maintenance work, I feel that perhaps 
his comments upon brake adjustment 
may mislead those of your readers who 
run Cars with a certain type of Bendix 
brake. 

I am informed that on the new 
type Hillman Minx, for instance, it is 
important that the correct technique 
should be followed, which is that each 
wheel should be jacked up and, with 
the brakes off, adjustment should be 
made until the shoes just rub on the 
drums. The adjustment should then 
be slacked off a couple of turns or so 
until the shoes are clear. 

The car should then be tried on 
the road and any necessary alteration 
to correct tendency to “pull’’ either 
way should be made by slackening off 
the adjuster on the appropriate wheel 
and not by tightening up. 

One other important point is that, 
when adjusting the rear brakes, the 
wheels should be turned “in reverse” 
as opposed to the front ones, which 





A 16th-CENTURY CARVING 
ON BISHOP LONGLAND’S 
CHANTRY 


See letter: In Lincoln Cathedral 
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should, of course, be turned forward. 
Failure to follow this advice led 
me into a great deal of trouble which 
your readers would be well advised to 
avoid.—RIcHARD D. Hupson, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 

[Our Motoring Correspondent 
writes : ‘‘ The second paragraph of Mr. 
Hudson’s letter describes correctly an 
accepted method of brake adjustment. 
The method I suggested will give the 
same practical results, with the bene- 
ficial addition of ensuring that opti- 
mum braking effort is achieved at the 
point most comfortable for the driver. 
I do not quite understand Mr. 
Hudson’s reference to turning the rear 
wheels ‘in reverse.’ If the leading 
edges of the brake lining are correctly 
chamfered, braking in either direction 
should be similar.’’—Ep.] 


THE CUCKOO AS A 
PARENT 
Str,—A few years since I read in 
CountTrY LIFE some very interesting 
notes on the cuckoo. I think it may 
be of interest to recount my experience 
last year. 

When visiting my allotment one 
morning at about 11 o’clock I was 
surprised by a cuckoo flying low over 
my head. I should say I was screened 
by a hedge. The next day at the same 


time and place the cuckoo again 
appeared. On looking around the 
adjoining premises I discovered a 


hedge-sparrow’s nest in a small pile 
of hedge trimmings. In it was a young 
cuckoo fully fledged. Each day for 
the remainder of the week the parent- 
bird was around, although I did not 
see it actually visit the nest. 

On the Sunday I found the nest 
empty but could not find the young 
bird. 

The following Sunday I was 
passing a smallholding a quarter of 
a mile distant from the nest when I 
saw a young cuckoo very awkwardly 
fly over a hedge about 50 yds. from 
the road, and immediately afterwards 
the parent bird came from the same 
direction and passed overhead. 

This to me proves the cuckoo to 
be more interested in the welfare of 
her young than I had previously 
thought.—A. J. Goopwin, Cuckney, 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. 

{The long-continued observations 
of expert ornithologists all go to show 
that the parent cuckoo -takes no 
interest in its offspring. However, we 
have pleasure in publishing our corre- 
spondent’s letter but must point out 
that the presence of the adult cuckoo 
first near the nest and later in the 
neighbourhood of the young one 
proves nothing, for it may have been 
accidental.—Eb.| 


IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph showing 
a lovely detail of carving which 
decorates the exterior of Bishop 


Longland’s Chantry at Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. Longland was Bishop from 1524 
to 1547 and the shield bears his arms, 
which incorporate a falcon on the 
chevron and, above, a rose between 
two leopards’ faces. The choicest 
feature of the decoration is, however, 
the bird perched on a branch and 
eating some berries, but I cannot find 
any reference to it in handbook or 
more serious study of the cathedral 
fabric. I should like to learn its 
significance. Can any reader help? 
The stonework seems to be 
recent, suggesting a restoration, but 
the Chancellor assures me that the 
sharpness of outline is due to the 
hardness of the Lincoln stone. I 
understand that even eminent archi- 
tects have been deceived into sup- 
posing this part of the fabric to have 
been retouched in modern times.— 
G. BERNARD Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


PLEACHED ALLEYS 
S1r,—You have recently referred to 
the old practice of pleaching limes and 
other trees into arbours, alleys and 
screens, and have illustrated a pleached 
plane alley in the garden of Racken- 
ford Manor, Devon, which suggests 
that much more use might be made of 
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this pleasant old way of 
treating trees, particu- 
larly in public gardens 
and streets in our towns. 
While I am in complete 
agreement with you that 
in England we do not 
do nearly enough in this 
way of training and 
shaping trees, there are 
a number of excellent 
examples—probably 
more than is_ usually 
realised. I send you a 
photograph of the so- 
called Birdcage Walk 
outside Clifton Parish 
Church, which in sum- 
mer becomes a veritable 


green tunnel.—W. R., 
Bristol. 

THE ROBIN AND 
THE WREN 
S1r,—The Robin and the 
Wren 
Ave God’s cock and 

hen. 


So runs an old rhyme. 
They are both well 
known to choose curious 
places for their nests, 
but I think it must be 
rare that they should 
both choose the same 
place. My photograph shows such a 
double nest. It is ina coil of iron wire 
which was hanging against an old coat 
in a wood shed. When the photograph 
was taken there were five eggs in the 
robin’s nest, but it was not possible 
to show these and at the same time 
show the entrance of the wren’s nest. 
The latter was still busy building and 





NESTS OF ROBIN AND WREN 
IN THE SAME COIL OF WIRE 


See letter: The Robin and the Wren 


had not yet commenced its feather 
lining. Iam wondering if it is a cock’s 
nest; if so, the robin must be the hen!— 
WALTER J.C. Murray, Horam, Sussex. 


COUNTRY CLOCKMAKERS 
S1r,—Mr. R. W. Symonds in his article 
of April 5 was a little hard on the 
country clockmaker. Many of the 
most eminent London makers started 
life as country lads themselves, 
with clever hands inherited from 
the generations of general craftsmen 
ranged behind them; London did 
not create their skill, but merely 
provided a market for its offspring. 
Clockwork has been made in country 
workshops which it is a joy to own, 
and to imply that the use of mass- 
produced movements was widespread 
in the nineteenth century is unfair 
to the country maker. It is my 
experience, based on many years’ 
study of provincial work, that the 
countryman made his own movements 
just as long as he was able to do so, 
until in fact the competition of cheap 
imported clocks made his position as 
an individual craftsman no longer 
tenable. This is quite clear in the 
study of local ‘‘schools” of clock- 
making; one often finds the highly 
individual characteristics of a ‘‘school”’ 
persisting well into the nineteenth 
century. 

The country maker lived in a 
countryside far more densely popu- 





BIRDCAGE 


WALK AT CLIFTON 


See letter: Pleached Alleys 


lated than it is to-day. He served a 
wide area; as well as making cl:cks, 
which admirably fulfilled the simple 
needs of a rural population, he wound 
the more ambitious clocks of the !ocal 
gentry and was something of a farmer, 
too. But I have never found any 
evidence to support Mr. Symonds’s 
contention that he was the _ local 
hardwareman as well. 

The purpose of the iron “false 
dial”’ to which Mr. Symonds refers 
was not to enable the clockmaker to 
fit a mass-produced white dial to an 
unrelated movement, but to protect 
the enamel of the dial from chipping 
near the heads of the fixing-pillars 
The weight of the dial was borne by 
these pillars, and clearly the shorter 
the pillar the less leverage there would 
be on the head. To fix the dial to the 
movement in two stages by use of the 
iron plate, enabled the length of 
the fixing pillars to be halved.—N. V. 
DINSDALE (Rev.), Ingleton Vicarage, 
via Carnforth, Lancashire. 


AN IDEAL LANDSCAPE 


Sir,—I am most grateful for the 
trouble you have taken in connection 
with the picture attributed to Richard 
Wilson, illustrated under Collectors’ 
Questions (April 26). But is ‘here 
not something very inclusive in your 
suggestion that the picture we, in 
fact, the one exhibited by W ‘liam 
Hodges, R.A., in 1772? I think that 
picture was described as a View of a 
Greenhouse at Weston, seat o} Sir 
Henry Bridgeman. (I think that 
the description did refer to a C een- 
house and not a Greek house.) 

No one who saw the descr: tion 
and photographs of the interior «the 
building in your number of Nove ber 
23, 1945, could call this build g a 
greenhouse; and the rest of the p: ture 
shows an Italian landscape _ vith 
mountains in the background and 
ruins of a classical building i: the 
foreground. A picture of a bui- ing, 
etc., so described should surely 10w 
(1) a greenhouse, (2) most cert: nly, 
Weston Park. 

One other point. There : no 
explanation of the urns shown b_ the 
artist above the balustrade. The do 
not exist on the present building. “he 
artist must have had a lot of ima na- 
tion if he invented these! It w. be 
seen that, whoever painted the >ic- 
ture, this identification is ope to 
considerable doubt.—B. L. B. 

[We regret that ‘“‘Greenho ;e’ 
appeared as “‘Greek house”’ throu 4 
misprint. In the eighteenth cer ‘Ty 
greenhouses were often given an a ‘hi- 
tectural character as temples anc the 
like, and the word should no be 
interpreted in our modern sense | 4 
glass shed.—ED.] 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





A figure of Kwan-Ti, God of War, with green, yellow and aubergine 
enamels on the biscuit. Height 9 inches. K’ang Hsi Period 1662-1723 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


MAY 17, 1946 911 








By Appointmen: 
Medallists 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 





Vase in snow-white opal. From the Yuan Ming Yuan Palace, Pekin, 
18th Century, Chinese eight 52 ins. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.|I 
EST. 1772 


Tel.: Whitehall! 5275 (3 lines) Cables: Spink, London 














JOHN BELL .{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


Antique Chi dale Mahog Oval brass 





bound Cellarette or Flower Holder, on 
original stand with pierced brackets. 
Height 24 inches, length 24 inches. £55. 





Set of 6 superb Geo. I] Walnut Single Chairs, 
with pierced splatted backs and finely carved 
top rails, £325 set 


SCOTLAND 


BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 


ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, - GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647 Cable Address: ‘* Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 





56-58, 














BY APPOINTMENT TO 





FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS ur. 





ONE OF A PAIR OF SIDE CABINETS, LOUIS XV. SIGNED J. P. LATZ 
3ft. x 1ft. 5dins. x 3ft. 24ins. high 


LONDON AND 


144-146, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel: MAY. 0834 


NEW YORK 


6 West 56th Street 
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For publication June 25 
Arabia Phoenix 


Lt.-CoL. G. DE GAURY 


An account of a journey 
through Central Arabia with 
the first British Minister to 
the new State after its form- 
ation. The author discusses 
Arab customs, education, 
sport, religious life, and the 
position of women in modern 


Arabia. Illustrated with 64 
photographs taken by the 
author. 10s. 6d. net. 


Book Society Recommendation. 


4,000 Years 
of Television 


RICHARD HUBBELL 


A popular account of man’s 
efforts to communicate over 
long distances, from the 
primitive smoke fire to tele- 
vision and radio. A book for 
all who would like a complete 
picture of the history of 
television. 7s. 6d. net. 


For young readers 


Doeas : Indian 
of Santa Clara 
G. SISSON SNEDDEN 


The fifty little scenes of 
Indian life in a Californian 
village which make up this 
book were originally written 
to provide reading matter for 
the children at a University 
school, and the enthusiasm 
with which they were received 
has encouraged the author to 
put them in their present 
form in order to reach a wider 
audience. Illus. 6s. net. 


Published recently 


Wild Orchard 


ISABEL DICK 


A novel of life in Tasmania 
in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, written by the great- 
grand-daughter of one of the 
original pioneers of Van 
Dieman’s Land. Qs. net. 


For young readers 


The Little 
Hunchback Horse 


IREENE WICKER 


The Russian fairy story 
which achieved great popu- 
larity when broadcast over the 
American radio now appears 
in book form. —Iilus. 4s. net. 
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TROLLOPE’S VIEW OF 
HIMSELF 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NTHONY TROLLOPE’S An 
A ssetierapy, which is pub- 
lished in a “‘Library Edition” 
by Williams and Norgate (8s. 6d.), 
could hardly have come at a better 
time. After long neglect, his novels, 
especially those dealing with “ Bar- 
chester,’’ regained their hold on the 
affection of the public; there was 
something of a Trollope ‘‘ boom "’; and 
now, as Mr. Charles Morgan says in 
a sensible introduction, his reputation 
is settling down. His true proportions 
begin to appear, and they are con- 
siderable. It is a good moment for 
looking at his own view of himself and 
his books. 
He was, of course, in many ways 


came abundantly. He notes with 
satisfaction that out of his 45 books 
and what he calls ‘“‘sundries’’ he made 
£68,939 17s. 6d. ‘“‘ A modern author,” 


says Mr. Morgan, “having made 
allowance for taxation and_ the 


increased cost of living, would have to 
earn roughly half a million pounds to 
enjoy an _ equivalent purchasing 
power,” and there was also, of course, 
his income as a civil servant. 

He records this good fortune with 
a pride that no doubt links up with 
the miseries of his youth. It was not 
so much the money that mattered as 
the sense of being a “‘somebody.’’ He 
had for so long and so miserably been 
a nobody that a sense of difficulties 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Anthony Trollope 


(Williams and Norgate, 8s. 6d.) 


TOOTING CORNER. 


By Eric Bligh 


(Secker and Warburg, I5s.) 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. By Michael Barsley 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
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a peculiar author. No one before him 
or since (not even Arnold Bennett) 
ever reduced the pursuit of letters to 
such rigid and businesslike propor- 
tions. In the days when he was 
travelling much as a Post Office ser- 
vant, he got through his day’s writing 
in railway trains, and later, when he 
was settled down, he rose at cockcrow 
and had done with authorship before 
breakfast. 

“It was my practice,’’ he writes, 
“to be at my table every morning at 
5.30 a.m.; and it was also my practice 
to allow myself no mercy. An old 
groom, whose business it was to call 
me, and to whom I paid £5 a year 
extra for the duty, allowed himself no 
mercy. During all those years at 
Waltham Cross he was never once late 
with the coffee which it was his duty 
to bring me.” 

What he doesn’t tell us is at what 
time he went to bed. I was impressed, 
when reading recently about Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, to find that he was 
at his desk every morning at four; but 
not so impressed when I discovered 
that he always went to bed at 8 p.m. 


TEN PAGES A DAY 

To be at one’s desk is one thing. 
Plenty of authors keep office hours, 
but Trollope went far beyond this. 
When he sat down, he would put his 
watch on the table and “‘require from 
myself 250 words every quarter of an 
hour. I have found that the 250 
words have been forthcoming as 
regularly as my watch went.’ His 
day's stint was ten pages of a 
novel. 

All this industry and organisation 
(though it was not so intense at the 
beginning) did not at once push 
Trollope to the front as an author. 
“During ten years of work,”’ he says, 
“which I commenced with some aid 
from the fact that others of my 
family were in the same profession, 
I did not earn enough to buy me the 
pens, ink and paper which I was 
using.” But when success came, it 


conquered must have played a large 
part in his enjoyment of success. He 
speaks of the earnestness with which 
he had longed for the mere words 
“Anthony Trollope’’ to convey sig- 
nificance to those who heard them, 
and he had his desire. 


CRAVING FOR LOVE 


There is a lot, too, to be learned 
from this phrase : ‘I have long been 
aware of a certain weakness in my 
character, which I may call a craving 
for love.’’ I’m not sure that this is 
a weakness; but be that as it may, it 
doubtless links with his unloved 
vears, when he was an unkempt 
loutish child despised by his school- 
fellows and surrounded at home by the 
ignominious atmosphere of a family 
struggling always to keep a footing in 
good society but being, for the most 
part, on the outside. 

It is easy to imagine that Trollope 
in the hunting-field, in the Garrick 
Club, in the assemblies of men of 
letters, received everywhere as a 
friend and co-equal, thought often of 
the old days of his ignominy and felt 
a warmth for those precise and per- 
sistent habits of industry which lifted 
him out of despond. 

He is seen in this most attractive 
and readable book as a man who says 
with a sturdy honesty the thing that 
he means. Writing, to him, was a way 
of keeping a home together, just as 
a barrister does when he goes to the 
Bar or a baker when he sets up his 
oven. “I wished to make an income 
on which I and those belonging to me 
might live in comfort.”’ 

Trollope says that he, his brother 
Tom, and his mother wrote ‘‘ more 
books than were probably ever before 
produced by a single family.’’ Mrs. 
Trollope was a remarkable woman. 
She did not begin to write (and then 
only to save the family from bank- 
ruptcy) till she was 50 years old. With 
travel-books and novels, she became 
one of the most popular writers of her 
time. She wrote till she was 76, and 





THE WIND 


PROTECT YOIt 
Pat Murphy 


A wholly original and delightt | 
story of life among the rabb. s 
—a book that may well becon 


a literary classic. 7s. 6 





SHINING 
HOURS 
C. N Buzzard 


‘* This is a delightful and unusual 


Ss 


type of book ; by one who 
obviously a born naturalist, and 
a keen observer of animals and 
insects.’’—THE QUEEN 


Illustrated 





SHRUBS 


IN COLOUR AND CULTIVATION 


T. C. Mansfield 


A new volume in The Garden i 


= 


Colour Series uniform with 
Alpines, Roses and The Bord-r, 
dealing with the propagation if 
flowering trees and shrubs from 


seeds, cuttings, layers and grat's. 


Illustrated 21S. 





Just Reprinted 


HOW TO 
STUDY BIRD 


Stuart Smith 


‘«Not simply ‘another b d 
book,’ but a planned approa h 
to the fascinating hobby of bii |- 
watching.’’—GLasGow HERALD 








Illustrated 8s. 64. 
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The Englishman 
and the Rifle 


b» the Rt. Hon. LORD COTTESLOE 


author’s experience of the 
in many different forms has 
- n exceptionally long and inti- 
e. His book treats of it on 


i 

b: ad lines—its history, develop- 
nr ot, its close connection with 
h. ae defence and its value as a 
| with the King’s Dominions 
C erseas. 12s. 6d. net. 


Bright Vista 


by DALE COLLINS 


s is not a conventional 
)biography, but a collection of 
» yarns spun by an admirable 
vteller who has travelled far 
| wide and who has written 
ay fine, colourful novels. 
Illustrated 15s. net. 


‘hreadline ABC 
ALEXANDER WANLESS 


iis small volume gives briefly 
the principles and a great many 
ails of threadline angling for 
ut, sea-trout and salmon. 


istrated (Just Out) 2s. 6d. net. 
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BOTTLE’S PATH 
T. F. Powys 
| leven stories, chosen as varied 


ind outstanding examples of 


lr. F. Powys’ art. 8/6 net 


NONE 
SHALL KNOW 
Martha Albrand 
‘A distinguished Secret Service 
melodrama.’ Norman Collins in 
IHE OBSERVER. 7/6 net 


MISS FIRE 
Jasper Rootham 


Chronicle of a British Mission 
to Mihailovich. A first-hand, 
exciting record, Hlus, 12/6 net 


CARMELLO 
‘Bettina’ 


charming new 


bully illus. in colour. 


juvenile. 
6/- net 
EXPLORATIONS 
Eu Be, Knights 
‘ssays of literary criticism, 
mainly about the seventeenth 
entury. Ready shortly. 10/6 net 


ASTON KINGS 
Humphrey Pakington 


-omedy of the late Victorian 
vera. Ready shortly. 8/6 net 
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in the 26 years she produced 114 
volumes. 

There is a confusion of dates on 
pages 98 and 99. Trollope is said to 
have begun writing The Warden on 
July 29, 1853, and to have taken it 
up again at the end of 1852. The fact 
is that he began it on July 29, 1852, 
took it up at the end of that year, 
finished it while in Belfast in the 
autumn of 1853, and published it in 
January, 1855 


FROM CHAPEL TO CHURCH 


In his youth, Mr. Eric Bligh, the 
author of Tooting Corner (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.), was advised by his 
tutor to read a book by Anthony 
Trollope. He would not read it, “not 
only because I did not like the binding, 
but because I have seldom read any 
book that I have not found for 
myself.”’ It is gratifying to know that 
when Mr. Bligh did find Trollope for 
himself, he ‘‘read about thirty of 
Trollope’s novels straight off, and have 
found myself quite unable to leave”’ 
the Barchester scene. 

The small incident is character- 
istic. Mr. Bligh wanted to find not 
only books but most other things 
“for himself.’’ Primarily, this excel- 
lent account of his ancestors’ lives and 
his own life is the story of how he 
found the method of religious worship 
best suited to his needs. 

In this matter of religious wor- 
ship, as in the matter of Trollope, 
there were heavy forces trying to 
make him go the way he did not want 
to go. To begin with, there was a long 
Nonconformist and Puritan ancestry 
—‘‘two and a half centuries of Puri- 
tanism and Dissent; on my father’s 
side the duller commercial representa- 
tives of Nonconformity; on my 
mother’s, air and fire and laughter.”’ 

The author’s father, who lived 
from 1842 to 1925, practised medicine 
in Tooting, which Mr. Bligh remembers 
as a more rural district than it is now. 
Our author gives us a splendid account 
of Dissent as it was exemplified in the 
lives of his forbears and as it impinged 
personally upon him in the life of his 
father. It is one of those stories, 
common enough, though not often so 
well told, wherein two people have 
much of devotion to give to one 
another, save that on some ultimate 
and dearly loved matter one with- 
holds assent. 


ESTHETIC REVOLT 

Here, as I have said, it was 
religious observance. ‘ All my admir- 
ation,”’ says Mr. Bligh, ‘‘remains with 
the Nonconformists. I am glad that 
as a child I went to chapel and not 
to church, for half the moral strength 
of England has come from Puritanism 
and Dissent.’’ It appears to have been 
an esthetic, rather than any other, 
revolt that took him to the church. 
He disc>vered “the civilised world of 
Hooker and Herbert,” but jibs at the 
Oxford Movement and Apostolical 
Succession. It is perhaps not without 
significance that he has named his cat 
Pusey. He is still half-inclined to the 
ways of his youth. “TI rather like the 
sight of the ugly little Dissenting 
chapels. They do not contain the 
decaying corpse of a bad history.”’ 

Yes, undoubtedly it was esthe- 
tics. From Tennyson to Swinburne; 
from chapel to church: though, now 
that I have written it, this parallel 
looks inexact! But let it not be 
thought that here we have nothing 
but a fine taste that merely prefers 
golden copes to black coats and ties. 
There is in the book all the striving 
of youth for the ways of its own dis- 
covery; there is an unusually ample 
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gallery of portraits covering several 
centuries; and there is a slice of recent 
social history that is presented with 
grace and felicity. Altogether, I found 
this an unusual and fascinating book. 


A JOCOSE WOLF 


For all its grace, Mr. Bligh’s book 
is deeply serious; but many of our 
younger writers shy away from 
seriousness as the Puritans shied from 
levity. Mr. Michael Barsley is another 
autobiographer. The Wolf at the Door 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) tells the 
story of his not very long life up to 
now, and the ‘‘wolf at the door”’ is 
introduced in order that the author 
may not seem to be taking himself 
seriously. ‘‘‘Now comes the time,’ 
interrupted the wolf after a discreet 
pause, to avoid breaking in roughly 
on my memories, ‘now comes the 
time when you were first impressed 
with might and majesty and pagean- 
try. The time when you first saw the 
Big Shots, and saw them, I admit, at 
their best.’”’ 

This is the introduction to a good 
account of the Consecration of the 
Liverpool Cathedral (I know it is good 
because I was there); but what is 
added to the matter by the wolf's 
jocosities I cannot imagine. 


STEPS ON THE ROAD 

Mr. Barsley was the son of a 
Liverpool parson, and all the things 
on which Mr. Bligh first looked from 
the outside he saw from the inside. 
“It was such an easy matter to break 
into a Communion Service, just before 
going off to school, and ask my 
mother, in an agitated whisper, where 
my stockings had got to.” 

Liverpool day-school, Oxford 
University, beginnings in writing, the 
B.B.C.: these are the steps on the 
road, and they are dealt with so well 
that I could spare the wolf’s knowing 
grin were it not that it provides 
Mr. Barsley with matter for the 
amusing, Thurber-like drawings with 
which he illustrates his book 

ies 
BRINGING UP THE APE 


OOKS on the great apes are 

always of especial interest. These 
creatures are so near, yet so different 
from us that an enquiring pity for these 
“poor relations’”’ stirs within us. Mrs. 
Gertrude Davies Lintz, in Animals 
Ave My Hobby (Museum Press, 15s.), 
tells us that from her earliest days she 
had a passion for animals and birds. 
She kept many of the usual pets of 
childhood, plus some unusual ones. 
She early turned to the breeding of live 
stock, specialising in St. Bernards, but, 
when her magnificent great dogs had 
swept up every prize it was possible 
for them to gather, she got bored and 
sought something different. She found 
the overwhelming interest that she 
craved in chimpanzees and gorillas. 

In her book she tells us of her long 
and varied experiences with these 
animals, most of which came into her 
hands as wee babies, often very sick 
babies, and were treated, and doctored, 
exactly like children. Her success, her 
remarkable success, was due to many 
factors, including her deep love and 
sympathy for her charges, combined 
with plenty of plain commonsense. 
But behind the chimpanzee, and even 
more so behind the gorilla as a home 
companion, lies the tragedy of growing 
up, for the grimly powerful adult gets 
beyond the control of everything 
except steel bars. 

This book raises anew the ques- 
tion that must ever trouble us in con- 
nection with great apes : Are we justi- 
fied in taking them from their happy 
home life in wildest Africa to rear them 
for zoo and other exhibition work, 
which all too often ends in an early 
death from some “‘civilised’’ disease ? 

BP: 
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RIDER 


Author of **A Rebel in 
Fleet Street” 


THE RIDDLE OF 
PREHISTORIC 
BRITAIN 


by 
COMYNS BEAUMONT 


Sydney W. Carroll : For sheer interest. 
impressive thoroughness in the collection 
of scientific statements pro and con, com- 
bined with simplicity and clearness of 
exposition, I have never met this book’s 
equal. Its masterly impudence. its fear- 
less contempt of historians, geographers, 
geologists, every known form of scientist, 
make it a volume I shall treasure perman- 
ently on my bookshelf as a book to be 
referred to for stimulation whenever I 
suffer the pangs of timidity or indecision. 
With 21 Illustrations and 2 maps. 18s. 








Author of ** Supernatural 


Omnibus ”’ (20th Thousand) 


WITCHCRAFT 


AND 


BLACK MAGIC 


by 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS 


A monumental study of witchcraft 
throughout the ages. showing how and why 
its practices were followed. from sorcery 
to the Black Mass. The author is the 
world’s most distinguished writer on this 
subject. Fully illustrated. 28s. 





Author of ‘Full Cycle” 


(6th Thousand) 


A MEANING 
TO LIFE 


by 


Major RIPLEY WEBB oc. 


Here, in simple language. the author 
brings into play the modern conception 
of the universe, and against this back- 
ground focuses a new and revealing light 
on man in his relationships to God. 16s. 
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The 
Ideal Fertiliser 


for 
sstand 






Basic Slag is the most suitable 
Phosphate for Grassland and for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
Leys and Direct Reseedings. Recent 
research has shown that slag in- 
creases the protein and mineral con- 
tent of grass and hay,closely approxi- 
“» mating that of concentrated foods. 








erops 


Basic Slag is a highly beneficial fer- 
tiliser for all arable crops and is 
quick - acting when applied to the 
soil and well harrowed in before 
sowing or planting the crop. It also 
improves the texture of heavy land 
and the quality of crops produced. 


‘ALBERT’ i, Glaq 


> 4 Literature and advice free from J. Harold Thompson, 
B.Sc. (Agric.), Chief Agricultural Adviser, BRITISH 
BASIC SLAG LTD., Wellington House, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W.1, WHItehall 2904 or in Scotland to: J. S. 
Symington, B.Sc. ( Agric.),27 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


ERFORMANCE! 


HERD 
AVERAGE 
870 
GALLS. 
OVER 
2I 
YEARS! 

















Three cows in the pedigree, Attested Ayrshire Herd of Messrs. R. Sillars & Son, Ickham 
Court, Canterbury, Kent, have each given over 50 tons of milk and are still milking. 


@ ICKHAM MILKMAID 4TH. 10,790 galls. at 3-93 per cent. 


F. in 10 lactations. 
11,508 galls. at 3.79 per cent 
B.F. in 10 lactations. 
@ ICKHAM CREAMPOT 4TH. 12,050 galls. at 3.68 per cent. 
B.F. in 10 lactations. 


@ ICKHAM BESSIE 19TH. 


Over a period of 2! years the Herd average for full-year cows has been 870 galls. For 

1944-45 the 76 full-year cows averaged 965 galls.—an increase of 27 galls. over the 

previous year. 

Messrs. Sillars & Son—Alfa-Laval users for 13 years—-are to be congratulated on such 
an outstanding achievement. 


The Machine you will eventually buy 





Combine Recorder 


Combine Releaser -—— Bucket Plants. 


Alfa-Laval Company, Ltd., Great West Rd., Brentford, Middx. 


EALing 0116 (7 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 








A FARMING TOUR 


URING this week the delegates 
D to the Agricultural Producers’ 

Conference have been seeing 
something of our farming in England. 
They started off with a visit to Hurst 
in Berkshire, where Mr. Salter Chalker 
farms. He is a member of the N.F.U. 
Council and Chairman of their Diseases 
of Animals Committee. They went on 
to the farms of Mr. R. Roadnight and 
Mr. J. R. Warburton in Oxfordshire. 
Such fully mechanised farms provide 
convincing evidence that some arable 
farmers in England are as enterprising 
and up-to-date in their ideas and 
methods as any wheat grower in the 
Prairie Provinces or the Middle West. 
After Oxfordshire, where the night was 
spent, Worcestershire, Staffordshire 
and Leicestershire have had the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming the visitors on 
their way to Cambridge for two days, 
and then back to London. This is 
indeed a flying tour, but it will give 
some impressions of our farming that 
should ensure, when the real business 
of the Conference begins on May 21, 
that the overseas delegates take our 
farming seriously. In the past, pri- 
mary producers abroad have been 
inclined to picture Britain as a string 
of Birminghams and Bootles with a 
few ancestral parks separating the 
industrial towns. Now they have seen 
for themselves that some of us can and 
do farm seriously for a living. 


Planning Internationally 

HE obiect of this Conference, spon- 

sored by the N.F.U., is to form an 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers, which will on a pro- 
ducer level be complementary to the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations in much the same 
way as the N.F.U. is complementary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. Twenty- 
six nations have delegates here, includ- 
ing Colombia, the latest to accept the 
invitation. Iam not sure what Colom- 
bia produces. My guess is bananas 
and coffee. No doubt their farmers 
have problems that may be susceptible 
to an international solution if everyone 
concerned will pool their ideas and 
work together. I understand that Sir 
John Orr, the Director-General of 
F.A.O. (initials are fashionable nowa- 
days, but until we are more used to 
this abbreviation I had better set it out 
in full as Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation) has promised to pay a fleeting 
visit to the London Producers’ Con- 
ference. Heisanextremely busy man, 
but I know that he attaches great 
importance to the weight which organ- 
ised producers can put behind the 
F.A.O., and will come if he possibly can. 


Church and Countryside 


SEE that the Council for the 

Church and Countryside is due to 
meet next week. The members are 
Church of England people who want to 
see the parish church identified closely 
with the everyday life of the country- 
side, in other words with agriculture. 
The Bishop of Hereford is President, 
and the Vice-Presidents are Lord 
Bledisloe, Mr. Montague Fordham, Sir 
Albert Howard and Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham, with Mr. M. B. Reckitt as Chair- 
man and Mr. Jorian Jenks as Secre- 
tary. One of the achievements of the 
Council has been to revive the special 
services like those for Rogation Sun- 
day, when the crops and live stock of 
the parish are blessed, and Plough 
Sunday, when the plough and the work 
of the husbandman are blessed. The 
former Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Neville 
Lovett, delighted in reviving these 
ancient services in his diocese. I well 
remember attending a Plough Sunday 
service taken by him at Dorchester 
when farmers and farm-workers came 
into the town from miles around to 
join the throng. The plough was in the 
place of honour as the symbol of the 


husbandman’s craft, and after he 
plough had been blessed the Bish sp, 
a true countryman himself, gay 4 
simple, straight-forward address « at 
made us feel that Christianity aq 
good farming were close akin. 1e 
same Bishop delighted in the Roga’ on 
services, himself selecting a pa sh 
where he held the service and wa’ ed 
round the fields blessing the crops he 
pastures and the cattle grazing t! re 
Legacies of War 

WEEK-END in Dorset gave ne 

a glimpse of the coast whe - | 
was glad to see the iron poles and _ ,ils 
disappearing along the forest wre. 
Summer visitors will not find ey ry- 
thing in apple-pie order for thom 


There are still many concrete obst uc- 


tions and odd lots of rusting bar ved 
wire lying about above high-w ter 
mark, and this is equally true of the 
farm lands within a few miles of the 
coast. I am sorry for these fari.ers 
who have their fields littered ith 
obstructions. Tanktraps, slit tren hes 
and bits of wire are dangerous to cattle 
and there are bound to be casualties. 
Who is to clear the ground? The 
demobilisation of our own Army makes 
it impossible for the War Office to 
tackle the job, except by using German 
prisoners of war, and this, I hope, will 
be done when they are not urgently 
needed for ordinary farm work 


A Hard Knock 

YOUNG man who earned high 

commendation in the North Afri- 
can fighting turned to poultry farming 
six months ago when he was demobil- 
ised. He started his venture on his 
uncle’s farm in the Midlands. Poultry 
had been kept there in 1939, so a use- 
ful ration of feeding-stuffs attached to 
the farm. Now, instead of getting 
47 cwt. of meal a month for his 1,200 
pullets he will, from July onwards 
have to manage with half this amount 
Already he is supplementing the offi- 
cial ration with all the swill he can lay 
hands on locally, and, as the farm is 
mainly concerned with milk produc- 
tion and there is little corn grown 
beyond what the cows need, he cannot 
expect to get much help from that 
source. What is he todo? He might 
carry on with, say, 800 birds at a pinch 
but, if he is law-abiding, as he assures 
me he is, scrapping the other 400) for 
sale at Is. 5d. a pound will involve him 
in a loss of at least £250. This he can 
ill afford. The public want cxzgs 
but Nature has given the world’s 
politicians a grain problem that has 
upset the artificial schemes of >ulk 
purchase and planned economy 


Prisoners at 80s. ? 

FTER July, ali German prisw ers 

of war, good, bad and indiffe: -nt 

will have to be paid for at the full ini- 
mum rate of 80s. a week. This is : or 
than most of them are worth. Let* iem 
be graded according to their con >et- 
ence and willingness to work. + )mé¢ 
may be worth &0s., as most En ‘ish 
workers are, but some are not w rth 
40s. a week. The War Agricul: :ral 
Committees could settle this pro’ em 
by taking for their jobs the indiffe ent 
workers, putting good foremei in 
charge of the gangs, and leaving the 
better workers for individual far: 
who cannot watch over their me: all 
the time. It does not matter if the 
Committees do not get value for + ‘et 
money. They, as agents for the M 1 
try of Agriculture, pay out of one c m- 
partment of the national purse to 
another to the credit of the War O: :ce. 
More important in the national 1 et- 
est is that farmers, large and sv ull, 
should not be exasperated and inc °ed 
handicapped in their efforts to ¢ ow 
and harvest full crops by b:ing 
expected to pay uneconomic wage: [or 
extra labour. * CINCINNATUS. 
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HUNTING IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


NTIL the eve of the war, the 
U motorist who had travelled less 

than 20 miles from the centre of 
Lonion was apt to be surprised by 
com ag upon a hunting party with 
pa of hounds, and if he were observ- 
ant » catch a fleeting glimpse of a fox 
scu. ving to cover at the far end of 
son ploughland dyke. How much 
lony ¢ so refreshing a sight will be 
enj. ed is doubtful, for various large 


esta 5 in Hertfordshire and adjoining 
cou ies are on the eve of being broken 
up sold for institutional uses which 
are -onsistent with hunting. This is 
not » say that foxes may not be seen 
cc. ‘onally, for urban surroundings 


do deter them, as is shown by the 
fact hat Hampstead poultry-keepers 
hay »eencomplaining of the nocturnal 
dep. lations of foxes from Kenwood. 

xteen miles from the City the 
late Smith-Bosanquet kept his own 
pac. of hounds at Broxbornebury, 
an .ate of 1,650 acres, close to Hod- 
des. ». Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
and essrs. Rumball and Edwards are 
the: idors’ agents. In normal circum- 
star Broxbornebury would seem to 
be s ted for a building venture, as 
therc ire deep beds of sand and gravel, 


and ~ 0 acres of good timber. If it 
come under the hammer in 76 lots 
there -ill be eager competition. The 
house at Broxbornebury was deemed 
wort’ i long reference in the Report 
of the Xoyal Commission on Historical 
Monu. ients in Hertfordshire. 

“ \ red brick and stone house of 
two s'oreys and roof of tiles, slate and 
lead. It was built originally at the end 
of the sixteenth century, and is of the 


courtyard type with entrance on the 
east side. A square block with simple 
classical cornice was added on the west 
side late in the seventeenth century, 
and additions and alterations were 
made later. In the nineteenth century 
the house was almost entirely rebuilt, 
but f.agments of old brickwork remain 
in the walls facing the courtyard. A 
chimney-stack on the north, with 
V-shaped pilasters of brick, is original, 
but the top has been rebuilt. The 
kitchen and offices in the north wing 
are probably in their original position. 
In the first floor of the west wing is a 
late 16th-century fireplace of clunch. 
The house is in good condition.’’ 


LORD PARMOOR’S 
PROPERTY 


ARMOOR HOUSE, a well modern- 

ised mansion, and over 1,500 acres 
and a dozen large farms on the 
Chilterns, between Henley and High 
Wycombe, will be sold in lots by 
Messrs. Nicholas. 

\rborfield Court, near Reading, 
240 acres, is about to be offered by 
Messrs. Haslam and Son. The house 
was built 40 years ago, and there are a 
couple of small farms. 

Coming sales by Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. include Little Hampden 
Manor, a modern house, and 400 acres, 
near Great Missenden, and by order 
of Mr. W. H. L. Ewart, Boardleas, 
Devizes, a Georgian house, with park 
and farm, and an ancient mill. 

rhe Elizabethan manor house, 
Manor Farm, Priors Dean, near Peters- 
field, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, for Mr. Gordon 
Turner, to a client of Messrs. Ralph 
Pay and Taylor. The buyer is taking 
the. tested herd of pedigree Ayrshires. 

s3roadly speaking, the larger a 
Property the more favourable are the 
terius to the buyer. A comparison of 
Prices in various counties proves this. 
An cxample is Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co,’s offer of a Leith Hill freehold 
of 1.5 acres for £16,500 with early 
POS. <ssion, 

-\ North Devon coastal ‘ ultra- 


modern” freehold of nearly 3 acres can 
be bought, through Harrods Estate 
Offices, for £8,000. 


THE SATELLITE TOWNS 
T is idle to deny that the projects 
for the formation of new or, as they 
are often called, satellite towns, are 
viewed with apprehension by many 
landowners and tenants. Not only is 
the eventual effect on _ residential 
amenities of the time-honoured type 
foreseen as a drawback, but no doubt 
whatever is felt that the constructional 
and other operations incidental to 
creating the new centres will make a 
most unpleasant and unwelcome inva- 
sion into districts that have hitherto 
enjoyed rural peace and charm. It is 
true that the construction of these 
centres, if it isever accomplished, must 
take years to bring about; neverthe- 
less there are necessary preliminaries, 
besides what may be called the field- 
works, that will involve a great deal of 
worry for landowners. 

To get some idea of what may 
happen it is well to compare the nego- 
tiations and the subsequent operations 
of forming these new towns with those 
of the making of a new railway. The 
preliminary steps in a railway project, 
as well as the actual construction, will 
be within the recollection of a good 
many people who had to do with the 
last of the great main-line schemes, the 
extension to Marylebone of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway. When the railway was in 
use no long time elapsed as a rule before 
it was found to be beneficial to the 
districts it traversed. 


DEVELOPMENT DOUBTS 


| ge snggee = RS and others in the 
areas where the satellite towns 
may spring up have small hope that 
the preliminary negotiations, the 
actual works and the eventual result 
will have anything like such a favour- 
able issue for them. To begin with, an 
undefined basis of compensation is to 
be evolved, and the only indications so 
far available of what that basis may be 
suggest that the owners will be lucky 
if they receive the current market 
value of their possessions. Develop- 
ment rights, as understood or admitted 
officially, seem certain to be construed 
in a niggardly manner, as something, 
in fact, almost extraneous to owner- 
ship in accordance with theories that 
much of the value of land depends on 
public services, such as roads, drainage 
and policing. It is conveniently over- 
looked that the land itself is confessedly 
‘“‘a manufactured article.” Whether 
it be as a farm, a residential freehold, 
or any similar use, the land differs 
fundamentally from whatever its 
original state and value happened to be. 

That difference is the result of the 
expenditure of private capital and 
energy upon it, and any attempt to 
dissect the elements of its value by an 
arbitrary assessment of “development 
value”’ will inevitably tend to deprive 
the landowner of something to which 
he has a prior right. The price of the 
land having been settled, another not 
very inviting prospect awaits the 
owner or tenant — negotiations on a 
number of matters with half a dozen 
different Ministries, all characterised 
by formality and procrastinaticn. 

Assuming that these things have 
been done with, and the satellite town 
has arisen, what will be the effect on 
the district? Foreseeing these various 
problems, is it to be wondered at that 
owners in areas that may be chosen for 
satellite towns are already placing 
property in the market? They will 
take the current price of the property 
and leave the buyers to face the chang- 
ing conditions. ARBITER. 
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about the best kinds of 


DUTCH BARNS, COWSHEDS, IMPLEM 
CATTLE YARDS, PIGSTYES, MANG 


bring you full particulars. 


local Council as well as your full postal 


Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 


915 





ENT & STORE SHEDS, 
ERS AND TROUGHS 


Buildings which require constant maintenance are out-of-date. 
What you need are Marley pre-cast concrete buildings. Once 
up, they stay up, without any attention on your part. Standard 
units can be quickly delivered and quickly erected, to provide 
the amount of accommodation you require. A postcard will 


To avoid delay please remember to include the name of your 


address. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office : London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Telephone: Sevenoaks 2251 


Telephone : Bishopbriggs 4t5 


Works throughout the Country 





1p 


“You’re not going to have any Tractor 
difficulties for the next year or two. That's 
where you'll score. First, you know your 
Tractor will stand up to the job for years, 
without many stoppages. Then you have 
the Allis-Chalmers Dealer to help you out 
of any difficulty. And I’m told the Allis- 
Chalmers spare part situation has actually 
improved. You're lucky, | wish | owned 
an Allis-Chalmers " 


MANUF AGTUAING c oa. 








TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephones: 


81461 and 81462 


Telegrams: 
GYRATING, TOTTON 
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TOWN AND 
GOUNT RY 


r MAHE smartest town suits of the summer are being made o 



































of the soft-handling, smooth-surfaced woollens that lc 
like a fine tweed, but which are actually suitings special 

woven for these suits in the mixtures of pastels usually associat 
with homespuns. Their soft ‘“‘handle” gives a feminine conto 
to the suit which is in keeping with the general trend of fashio 
They are warm enough for a cold summer day but not too heay 
for a hot, and are being shown by the big Mayfair couturiers f 
suits such as the Hartnell one we have photographed. This 
right away from the classic tailor-made modelled on a man’s su 
but it takes the place of this indispensable item in the wardrol 
Molyneux is making a whole series of suits in these woollens whic! 
can be worn equally well in the country and in the town. 

Colours are bright and mixed. Molyneux mixes two brig: 
blues or yellow with red. Coleman is offsetting a clear brigh 
shade with a neutral in intricate and neat basket patterns 
a duck-egg blue with brown or plum, a light lettuce green wii 
mole. Mole, prune and gunmetal, by the by, are highly sophisti- 
cated shades that are beginning to appear, not only as a back- 
ground for these fine woollens but as a solid colour for coatin:s 
both thick coatings of the pilot cloth, velours type and lighter 
weights in whipcord and gabardine. 

Jacqmar are making soft-handling suitings in glorious mix- 
tures of colour, so closely woven that they have a shot effect. 
They are shown for suits, in their collections by Stiebel and 





- 
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Photographs: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 






Cinnamon suiting with zig-zag revers and 
gored skirt, cinnamon felt, capacious black 
and cinnamon calf bag. Norman Hartnell 















(Right) Norfolk jacket in fawn and gold 
tweed line-checked in tan. Panels on the 
jacket continue down the skirt. Busvine 
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MADE IN SEOTLAND BY 


Batlantyne 


of Peebles 





**Lenore.’” Smart tailored shirt in 
moss crepe, stitched yoke finished 
with neat bow and tucks. In pastel 
shades including pink, blue, sugar 
beige and ivory. Sizes 13—13}— 
14—143. Price 98/6. 4 coupons. 
‘ . 
**Ramona.”” Tailored shirt in moss 
crepe, attractively pleated shoulders. 
Fastening at back. In shades of pink, 
blue, sugar beige and ivory. Sizes 
13 — 134 —14— 14}. Price 83/-. 


4 coupons. 


Products or the Ballantyne Sportswear Company 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 











worn as frock blouse - bolero suit 


Turf green felt hat trimmed with green and ETHERALL 
smoke brown feathers. Fo urwa y 7) bond st sportsclothes 


MISS LUCY LTD. wizard wardrobe in itself handtailored about 15 gns 


5 IAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, send stamp for utterly new fashion leaflets the wetherall house bond street wi 
L NDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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Bianca Mosca, with printed c1épe blouses, 
also for dress-and-jacket ensembles with 
shallow yokes, collarless jackets, raglan 
sleeves and easy, pouched backs, all of 
which gives that rather blurred line that 
is right in the picture this summer. 
Gardiner of Selkirk are showing these 
greys in three dress and coatweights with 
sometimes a check ona grey background as 
well. Coming later are tweeds in greys and 
browns with a self check or stripe in a 
fancy weave that looks like cross-stitch, 
feather-stitching or broken stripes. 

The lifting of austerity has brought 
back longer jackets, many of them double- 
breasted and with four pockets, as well as 
longer, wider skirts. Harella place their 
pockets foursquare, or inset two vertically 
and two horizontally. They show gay 
tweeds for early autumn _ suits—brick, 
coral, lime and tobacco brown or golden 
beige lined in brick and blue. Winter coats 
in the prune, gunmetal and mole shades are 
in thick velours with double-breasted 
fastening, turndown collars, neat waists 
and tiny half belts at the back. Armholes 
are deep but without exaggeration, and 
padding is curved with the same moder- 
ation; but the general tendency is to place 
the emphasis on the top of the coats with- 
out making them top-heavy. These dark, 
sophisticated colours look newer than 
black and are chic worn over black or one 
of the subtle mid-shades that are in the front of the big fabric 
collections for dresses, such as lime, cyclamen, terra-cotta, a biscuit- 
cum-maize, and aquamarine, all the sand, golden beige and mushroom 
tones, and blues mixed with grey. 

The favourite choice of this summer for resort wear is the off-white 
coat in Kasha or tweed. Sleeves are wider than usual, armholes are deep, 
pockets immense and flapped ingeniously, and collars and revers neat. 


HE finest woollens in the world will be in the shops fairly soon. 
They mark a revolution in weaving, have been produced by Silkella 
working with the scientists of Leeds University, and were shown in 
London by the International Wool Secretariat. Yard squares weighing 





Matching set from Leathercraft : 
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one ounce are exquisite to handle ap 
wear. They fold into the hand and 
are dyed and screen-printed in {t 

Impressionist colours of the comi 
season. Patterns are free and cas) ,] 
and cover the grounds. Monotones in 


deep Zinnia pink, heraldic blue, grey 
and yellows mixed with orange « id 
lime are made in 134-ounce weight or 
shirts. 

The sheerest of sheers are desig: od 
for lingerie in mist blue and cyclame: — 
bright small patterns would make enchze +t- 
ing children’s party frocks which w 
not crush but give the child just that >it 
of extra warmth that is often needed. 

Another novelty fabric, one of he 
soft-handling woollen crépes, was style: by 
Spectator for a spectacular dinner froc in 
the mid-season collection; a dress righ in 
the tradition of film vamps. This mo 
the figure in one pliant line from the c st 
to the knee and is completely at variz ice 


with the nipped-waist, full-skirted sil 
houette of the summer. It reminds on of 
the Irene Castle dresses of the tango 
period; the kind of dress that goes \ ith 
ospreys, large-crowned mushroom} ats 
and many-tailed sable muffs. Above ll, 
it is the kind of dress that requires per!ect 


shoes and stockings. It is certainly cry 


shoulder-bag, short 
gloves, muffin beret and court shoes in russet suéde 


new, dashing, not difficult to wear and, 
provided the right shoes and stockings are 


forthcoming, is a dress that is likely to be a big success for next winter, 
From Heather Mills comes more fabric news. They are at 
present making the finest of soft handling Saxonies in self-herring- 
bones for suits, with a still finer one for the house dresses which 
require a fabric that is soft to the skin but has the exquisite 
finish of acashmere. Lightweight woollens for dresses, which look like 
homespun tweeds, are another innovation. They are at present for the 
export market but will soon be available for the home trade. They are 
woven in the gayest of colours, as Many as seven or eight mixed at 
once in gingham checks and plaids. Molyneux makes them up into 
bunchy frocks with the checks used two ways on the skirts and neat 
schoolgirl tops. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 















awarded for the 
must reach 
Covent Garden, 


Two guineas will be 
(in a_ closed envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, 


CROSSWORD No. 351 


first correct solution opened. Solutions 
“Crossword No. 851, 


first post on Thursday, May 23, 1946. 
Note.—This Competition does not 


ACROSS 
1. Every inch a King (4, 3, 6) 
. What Henry II was (7) 
Thus President of the Royal Academy : 
she is not (7) 
Two feet ten (4) 
and 14. Heads together in a South Sea i 
by the look of it (9) 


No, 
Lire, 
the 


CountTrRY 


London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 


apply to the United States. sland 
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. Coast flower? (7) 

. Reverse of a welcome 

joins the regiment (7) 

An actress can’t be this in taking the 

(2, 5) 

22. It should be able to hold its fire (7) 

and 25. Describing a fair maiden or two 
in green (4, 5) 

26. One way to split the vote on the Coun: i! (4 

An exhilarating feeling (7) 

. Witnesses at important trials (7) 
A case of albinism in pachyderms ? 


DOWN 
A painter takes up most of the entry ( 
. How the resort came in sight? (4) 
. Romsey was but not Ramsey (7) 
. “Sure, Sam !” (anagr.) (7) 
. How a page may look wide open (4) 
A stranger in the cup (7) 
. Young Mason or what he may become 
. London registry office (8, 5) 
. Its menace ended on V-day (5) 
. Ramsey or Romsey (5) 
There is brine on the tree in Devon (7 
. Heighten (7) 
. “The soul’s dark - batter’d and di 
Lets in new light through chinks that tir 
made.’’—Edmund Waller (7) 


He seems to be putting his foot down 
5, 2) 


for an engineer! 
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Name 





Mrs., etc.) 


(Mr., 


Address 
Nivea Creme penetrates deep 
into the tissues beneath the skin 
surface. It replaces the natural 
health and beauty elements 
that the skin continually loses 
through washing, sun and wind. 


SOLUTION To No. 850. 


ACROSS.—1, 
12, Throw; 13, Very; 16, Tenor; 
22, Arid; 23, Ideal; 24, Helm; 
29) Loud. speaker. 

DOW N. 


Herts Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Welwyn Garden City 











The winner of this Crossword, 
appeared in the issue of May 10, will be announced next week. 
Bannockburn; 9, Niobe; 
17, Anthem; 
27, Late start, or latest art; 28, Alder; 


—1, Browning; 2, Need; 3, Over head and ears; 4, King of the 
castle; 5, Umbo; 6, Noises; 7, Incontestable; 8, Ugly customers; 14, Bread; 
15, Deeps; 18, Lavender; 21, Pistol; 25, Esau; 26, Lark. 


27. 
28. 


Special food for the assembly (4) 
You can do it by stretching without 
string (4) 


ing 





f The winner of Crossword No. 849 is 
the clues of which 


10, Ennobling; 11, Owns; 


19, Damage; 20, Plant; Mrs. G. EE. V. Crutchley, 


Matfield Court, 
Matfield, Kent. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: 


This periodical is sold subject to ‘the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 


re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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(ulppe— 


The Culpeper Shops 


| are unrivalled for their fragrance, the variety of their 

choice products, and their aids to natural beauty. . 
Their becoming powders, lotions, creams and soaps. 
Scents from a country garden. 


CULPEPER stands for quality. 


During the war Culpeper House would not lower 
their standards, so supplies were very limited. A few 
of their creams, lotions, and powders are now avail- 
able, and their beautiful soaps will be made again as 
soon as the finest quality of raw materials are procur- 
able. The Culpeper Shops have four new powders: 





Rose Tendre 
Peach Caroline 
Azalea 
Veiled Apricot 
They are lovely in shade and texture and exquisitely 


and delicately scented. The price, including purchase 
tax, is 5/3 and 7/6 a box, postage 7d. extra. 


An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger (Mitton) 


CULPEPER HOUSE 
21 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
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Cat with 
a deliberate eye 
to slimming 
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“The Grosvenor,” 
concisely tailored in a 
herringbone Tweed. A 
charming Suit. It’s the 
clever blending of line, 
the Tweed, the shades 


that makes itso. Cherry, for Youth 
green, blue and brown, 
and heather mixture. A delightful frock in printed rayon, with the 
(12 coupons) 19 gns. new cut sleeve and full skirt. In brown/white, 
green/white and black/white. Actual hips 38 in. 


(7 Coupons) SQ) Gis. Ball. 


Inexpensive Gowns—First Floor 


Debenham «& Freebody 


100 Regent Street (Piccadilly end). Regent 4114 LANgham 4444 WiGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 = (Deben'ams Ltd.) 


ublished every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by Tae SCN ENGRAVING Co., LTD. Registered at 
‘ost. Ent 


© G.P.O, as a Newspaper and for Canadian M i d as second class matter at the New York. U.S.A., Post Oifice. Sole Ageuts—Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Goteh, Ltd. 
South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. 
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PEELS ABS BAS ic Meanie sri 


Good things in store! How well this fam 
phrase describes the delightful products canned 
Batchelor’s. Not only are Batchelor’s Fruits 

Vegetables ‘the pick of the crop,’ but they 
gathered when at their ripened best, and cam: 
in the height of their freshness and _ flav 


Limited supplies are again in the shops. 


ENGLISH CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


SATCHEL OR 
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